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Scripture, which are urged in 
port of the Doctrite of 
and the Deity of Chri 
swer to the chief Objections ef Vrin 
tarlans: by Richard Wriclit, U 
rlan Missionary.” When, in 
dedication of this work, I learned 
that there exists a Unitarian 
cud missionaries, a treas urer, and al 
the apparatus of a a regular institution, 
actively engaged in 
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vhich I, for one, conscientiously be- 
eve to be hostile to the Gospel of 
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Christ, and fatal to the peace of t} 
soui-—I deemed it my duty to peruse 
with sume of numerous 
publications which are 
diffusing 
the land, Among touese the work of 
Mr. Wright seemed to me todem and 
particular notice, being a compre- 
hensive, and at the same timea 
perate and popular work, calculated 
for extensive circulation, and casy to 
be understood, IJ therefore resolved 
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in Guestion consists ofa 
series of essays Ob subjects connect- 
ecullar sysiem of Unita- 
rst Of which have been 
ately, but which are 
lintoa volume, so aS tO 
uthor says, * a view 
ian doctrine, suited 
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The first of these essays is on the 
use of reason in matters of religion ; 
andthe former haif of it is devoted 


to disprove the comeing posiUion, 
Liat 1 oumbtto he discarded in 
examinine the truths of revelation ; 


reaso} 


1h Y i, consequently, I should see 
nothing to quarrel with, but for the 
upolication of it at the close of the 
followine sentence :—¢ Most absurd. 
Iy would that man be thoue ‘ht tO act, 


y! ia co s his fellow -Creae 
tures to shut them eyes that they 
mileht see obrects APT UE 5 but not 
those who con- 
ison, the eye of the mind, 
rine of the 


pore avsuraly tuan 
tend that i 
must be disused tn 
truths of Revelation: yet such ab- 
surdity has too often disgraced tie 
pr ofess Christianit: , 
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This writer has, indeed, observed 
with pain, something like an approxi- 
mation to this absurdity, within these 
few years, among a Certain class of 
Christians. These deluded persons, 
if] may venture so to call them, have 
certainly adopted, in many instances, 
a plan of interpreting Scripture, trom 
which, as it appears to me, reason is 
In a great measure excluded; and 
for want of that ruide, it cannet be 
expected that iwo persons of that 
Class can long continue to interpret 
any one passage of Scripture alike, 
except by concert. 

But as these are not the persons, 
to whom Mr. Wright wislies to ap- 
ply his remark, so neither does it 
seem to me, that there are any other 
persons to whom it docs apply — 
Christian divines, in eeveral, have 
Jaboured not to discard or even to de- 
preciate feason ; and when they speak 
against what they sometimes denoml- 
nate “carnal reason,’ they do not 
mean by that expression sound rea- 
son, or the principle of reason cen- 
sidered abstractedly and in itself, but 
reason under the influence of pride 
and self-conceit. The object of their 
labours is toassign to reason its prop- 
er office, which is to discern by the 
light of Revelation the cternal truths 
of God. * What the eye is to the 
body, reason or understanding is to 
the soul, as says the Apostie: * Hav- 
ing the cyesof yourunde standing, 7745 
Oiavores, the faculty of discernment, 
enlightened.’ The eye then is framed 
in such a manner as to be capable of 
seeing ; and reason in such a maine 
ner as to be capable of knowing.— 
But the eye, though ever so good, 
cannot see without light; and reas 
son, though ever so perfect, cannot 
know without instruction. ‘Thecye, 
indeed, is that which sees; but the 
light is the cause of its sceing. Kea- 
son 1s that whieh knows ; but Instruc- 
tion is the cause of its knowing: and 
it would be as absurd to make the 
sees 
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eye give itself light, because i 


by the light, as to make reason In- 


on Unitarianism. 
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struct itself, because it knows by in- 
structions The phrase, therefore, 
‘light of reason,’ seems to be an Im- 
proper ope; since reason is not the 
light, but an organ for the light of 
instruction to act upon: and aman 
may as well take a view of things 
upon earth in a dark night by the 
light of his own eye, as pretend to 
discover the things of Heaven in the 
night of nature, by the light of his 
own reason: nor do we any more 
derogate from the perfection of rea- 
son when we affirm it cannot know 
without instruction, than we derogate 
from the perfection of the eye when 
we deny it has a power of seeing in 
the dark. Christonly, who is the Sun 
of Righteousness, has in him the 
perfection of light, even all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
The perfection of reason 1s to be 
able to receive of his fulness, to re- 
ceive the instruction of wisdom.”— 
Tiorne’s Apology for certain Gentle- 
men inthe University of Oxford. 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in 
agreeing with our author in his state- 
ment, that “if there be nothing in 
religion contrary to reason, nothing 
unreasonable, it follows that there 
is no subject in religion but what 
reason may be exercised upon.” Yet 
this conclusion he follows up bya re- 
mark, which, if I mistake not, is the 
beginning of my difference with him. 

“Sull,”’ says he, **we shall be 
told, that the Scriptures contain doc- 
trincs which are above reason.” 

Here, then, I commence my inqul- 
ry, and proceed to investigate the ar- 
euments by which Mr. Wright 
seeks to invalidate the position, that 
the Scriptures contain doctrines 
which are above reason. ‘This argu- 
ment isas follows :—“ Whatis above 
reason Can be no part of revelation : 
for the word Revelation is only ap- 
plicable to things which are made 
known; cConsequentiy, which are 
brought downto alevel with our rea- 
son, and may be comprehended; as 
What is not brought on a level with 
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our rational powers, is no revelation 
tous. Did the Gospel really contain 
doctrines above reason, it would, so 
far, cease to be a Divine Revelation, 
and with such incomprehensible mys- 
teries we shall have nothing to do; 
for secret things belongs unto the 
Lord, and what is above our re:.fon 
must necessarily be asecret to us, 
but revealed things belong to us and 
our Children. We muy saiely cone 
clude, that the Gospel, as it was 
preached to, and lntended icr, the 
poor, as it is arevelation to baves ii 
knowledge, contains ho mysterious 
and incomprehensible doctrines.— 
Still, it will be argued we must be- 
heve doctrines which we cannot un- 
derstand. To this it is replied, Phe 

hing is impossible: we may asscnt 
to what we do not understand: we 
may say we believe it, but we can- 


not really believe it, because we 
know noi what it is; for we cannot 


know what we do not understend; 
and if we say we believe what we du 
not understand, we in fact say we 
believe we know not what; and how, 
in that case, are we either to explain 
or give a reason for what we be- 
lieve °”” 

When I first read this passage, I 
was Inclined to produce my own ex- 
perience, as evidence against the 
truth of it: for I undoubtedly be- 
lieved, | that the auther had written 
it; and yet I could not pretend to 
understand it. But, to wave the 
benefit of this arrzument, which, how. 
ever, appears to me somewhat in 
point, I would ask, What can be 
meant by that saying of St. Paul’s, 
“ We know in part, and we prophesy 
in part,” if nothing in Scripture is 
revealed partially ? Or whether, be- 
cause all our knowledge is confessedly 
partial, we must, therefore, conclude 
that we have no knowledge atall, and 
the revelation which teaches it is no 
revelation? There is nothing iw na- 
ture which we thoroughly under- 
stand. We believe in the intimate 
connexion and reciprocal influence 
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of our own souls and bodies: and 
yet we cannot understand it. We 
believe in magnetism, gravitation, 
and a hundred other properties (if 
they are properties) of particular 
bodies, none of which do we under- 
stand, and some of them it Is perhaps 
impossible we should understand.— 
They are above or beyond our rea- 
yet, not being contrary to 


any of its dictates or principles, are 
believed upon sufficient evidence, 
though not compre shended. It is, 
indeed, one thing to understand 

truth, and another thing to compre. 
hend the import of the terms in 


which it is told, or the relations in 
Which they : stand to each other. But 
we may ussent to a truth, when we 
do not even compreh end the full 
meaning of the terms in which it Is 
conveyed tous. Thus with respect 
to that fundamental truth, the being 
of a God, how many believe it; and 
yet how few have a corre:t idea of the 
God in whom they proless to believe 
Indeed, the several attribytes whith 
go to make up the truce noticen of 
God, and still more the combination 
of them, are beyond human capacity. 
Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canset thou find out the Almighty to 
herfection 2 Even Mr. Wright, in- 
decd, draws a distinction here. 

“If a man should say he believes 
there is a God, but understands not 
how God exists; that he believes the 
dead will be raised, but he under- 
stands not how they will be raised ; 
it will be easy to reply, that he does 
not believe how God exists, nor how 
the dead will be raised ; that his faith 
1S limited to the part ef each sub- 
ject which he understands ; for he 
understands that God exists, and that 
the dead will be raised; and it ex- 
tends not to the part of either sub- 
ject of which remains ignorant.’ 

But, surely, to the complete under- 
standing of the position—** There is 
a God”—a right apprehension of the 
idea of God is necessary ; and if that 
right apprehension be impossible to 
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a finite capacity, we are reduced to 
the dilemma of either not bel ieving 
that there is a God, or of believing 
whit we do not understand. Y 
how: ver, 


atil, 


sutisticd with 


tinction which the euthor draws en 
this occasion; and i be wil auow 
meto extend to the docirine ofa 
Trinity what he has ussertcu concern- 


ing the Divine existence and the re- 
surrection, I cannot perceive that, so 
far at least as ithe use cl re 
concerned, there will be any 
ereement between us. Ti a man 
shoud say he believes there is a 
Trinity, “ nndersiands not how the 
Trimity subsists, it wil] be easy to re- 
Diy; that | be does not believe how the 
Trinity subsists, but that his farth 3 
limited to the part of the suorect 
which he understands; fur he under. 
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rants and this, indeed, is .pperently 
conceded by our author, in another 


1 ; 


part of his work, where 
question on lis bight sooting. 

“The dispute is not about the 
manner of the fact, but about the fiet 
itself. The point at isstic is, wheth- 
eror not any such fact be revealed. 
The Vrinitarion affirms, the Unitari- 
andenles: the Scripturcs mus 
cide between them. If the former 


can convince us thet the Sertptures 
teach the fact, this will sotisiy us: we 


will not reject it, merely becuse we 
Cannot conimpre ‘hendthe manner oi iu. 

Still Mr. Wrich maintains, inthis 
_ that with lncomorel 
mysteries we can have nothings 
Yet ce ‘cence, the 
omnipres the omniscicice. the 
omalpotence 


j rH the colt. a | 
tainly bee we 657s OX 
Cnce, 
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with which he would mot serv thet we 
as mcr 
concern. RBney are tencts 


have no 
hich he believes : and yet ihev are 


ieonenlianrneinar es mysteries. Nev- 
ertheless, even these, ii we adept 


his principles, can be no part of re- 
velation; for the word Kicvelation is 
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only applicable to things which are 
brougist dewn toa level with cur rea- 
laced within our Compre- 
bension, can never be. 
Ticre must, indeed, be many myste- 
rics In infinity, whic h transcend our 
poor apprehensions ; so that if a re- 
velution of God were offered to our 
consideration, which contained in it 
Hnothine mysterious or surprising, 
that circumstance wouid aflord a pre- 
sumption not for but against its trath. 
Aliscriputral revelation 1s address- 
ed to us, as to reasonable beings 3 to 
according to an admirable 
maxim of Paley. will not let the parts 
of a subject which they donot know 
interfere with their lei con- 
from those which they do. 
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apprehend the liffet ence between 


those parts of a poethaie which are 
Peve aled, ¢ and these which, not be- 
ing revealed, are probably undiscoy- 
erable 5; an nis point, they 
can, with the licht of revelation, and 
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by the eye of reason,prove all thin OS 5 
Sand, teroush Divi hold 


ne grace, 
fast that which is rood,”? What they 
cannot Go, and what was never de- 
sigved for us to do. is to bring reveal- 
ed truths tothe test ef reason, OF 
{his maxim, our author indeed scems, 
in one place, to have obtained a 
‘gaan : for be says, “Though I 
‘re pot sot up my reason as a judge 
of What ts fit for God to reveal, yet 
Iam calle d to use It 3 
what he hath been pleased to reveal : 
behevine him to be infinitely wise 
I cannot think he hath re- 
y thing Contrary to reason.”? 
Reason is necessary to discern the 
truths of religion, and to distinguish 
them from the glosses of error and 
misinterpretation. Rn it can neith- 
ev discover those ths nor subiect 
them to any other eat test but ng 
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there, in fact, any more reasonable 
course, that can be followed by our 
understandings, than, alter we have 
once been persuaded of the immuta- 
ble truth of Goa’s character, to be- 
TY doctrine he 


ie ve VW hate Ve has we a 


vealed, upon the aed le warrant of 


his word. No doctrine can possiiy 
be irretional, which 1s fairly dcdauced 
by this pre6eess: for reason Cun teach 
nat i} ‘} CCl Wwnly, Lhbab that tine 


doctrines which Ged has revealed 


at i > 5 en Ss if aly Ve, cone 
ceri t OT] Cl Cy OL tie 
ang i C te {6 Cive eh hi Pil 9 
Ppotwith Lid ‘ ed me cifhicuities Wii 


vs 1 vay be surrounded, is, how- 


ever, decidediy opposed in the iol- 
low Ine Passages, 

bie pure-Go: pelis distinguis! shed 
ny 1S simplicity, Which adapts it to 
cap icity of the poor or unlearn- 
‘Lhe notion of two natures inthe 


th 
CC 
person of Christ destroys this Sim- 
and readers Christlanity un- 
vible, at least in what 
Person who intreduced It.— 
contend ews Christ 1S 
ellas man sul 
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Jesus of Nazareth Is the anointed of 


God ; the most inexpli icable mystery, 


and make the declaration of the Sa- 


viour equivocal, if not self-contra- 
Gide: "9 
“The unlettered Christian is not 


Is ; lap - a ae —— : 
a little emoarrassed In DIS Views, anc 


Hited wien a rpiexity of thought, by 
hearing in insisted on, as essential doc. 


abstruse and 
of which he 
Yai idea, but which 


trines aes the Gospel, 
metaphysical notions, 
can form no ratio 


he is told he must believe, on pain of 


damnation.’ 

There may be teachers who take 
this method of inculcstine religious 
coctrines. But to the extent of my 
own observation, I may take up the 

stinction, and say, that the 
are not requ to believe 
ow our blessed Saviour, being 
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united inone person; any more than 
they are required to understand 
how a material and an immaterial es- 
sence can be united in r oWn.— 
But they are simply t taug vt, that our 
Lord, being in the torm of 
upon him the ferm of a 
nd that, in that form, he be- 
came Our Redeemer by making an 
atonement for our sins, as he is now 
and will hereafier 
Judve. The doctrine of a 
is involved in this statement, 
*xplainedin it; and as to any 
metaphysical notions 
more essential to our 
hers. Al] doctrines 

theolozy involve 
and metaphy sic ns in 
persons are disposed to 
dwell on them. But the statement 
above given, If, like the great Being 
of whom it treats, it be infinitely 
above’ speaks ie 
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the} 
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God, tock 
servant 5 a 


our intercessor, 
be our 
nies: 
but nots 
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they are ho 
scheme than to ot 
In p.avsics or in 
abstruse 
tiem, Li 


ai no. 


our understanding, 
teliteibiy enough to the 
ratiitude and rodly 
hich even the poor and 
illiterate may well enter, and which 
the ** poor in spirit?’ wili be sure to 
entertain: nor have J any doubt, that 
the pain of dan re is annexed ‘to 
‘as It is s¢ Mp. 
reason; for if 
innot 
ejection ofa 
only character in 
and ther 


which he 
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armountto less than to ar 
Sa viour in that 
wiich he is offered 
with of all the benefits 
conveys. 

If, indeed, the doctrines, to which 
I have alluded, were incapable of 
being received by the because 
of the mysieriousness which belongs 
to them, such a fact would be a pre- 
sumption against their being the doc- 
trines of Scripture; for the Gospcl, 
which Is particularly preached to the 
poor, must al: adapted to their 
capacitics. But that we are not to 
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ed to the poor, that there 18 no myvs- 
tery In It, is evident from our Lord’s 
words, in Markiy. li}: ©“ Unto vou 
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itis given toknow the mystery of the 
kingdom of God. But unto them that 
are without, all these things are donc 
In parables.” This dectaraiton was 
made to the Apostles, who were the 
poorest Oi men, except their Master: 
andinit we have a plain declaraucn, 
that the kingdom of God is a mystery, 
which is hid from many, not indeed 
from the poor, as such, but from the 
worldly and the wicked. ** I hank thee, 
QM Father, Lord of heaven ard earth,’ 
(said our blessed Saviour,) ** because 
tiiou hast hid these things from the 
wise aod prudent, and bast revealed 
tiem unto babes.’’? ‘If cur Gospel 
be hid, it is hidto them that are lost, 
in whom the god of this worid hath 
blinded the minds of them which be- 
lieve not, lest the teght of the elori- 
ous Gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto 
them.’’ (2 Cor. iy. 5, 4.) See also 
Rom. xvi. 25, 263 } Cor. 11.7; Eph. 
1. 8,9: vi. 19: Col, i. 25, 26, 27. iv. 
S; and 1 Tim. 10, 16. In truth, a 
fact is not the less simple for being 
mysterious. The miracle of turn- 
ing water into wine is mysterious.— 
Yet no fact could be more simple.— 
The belief of simple facts, more- 
over, requires no learning, though 
the explanation of them would often 
baile the greatest: nor, In point of 
fact, do we perceive that the poor 
have any greater difliculty in appre- 
hending what we mean, when we 
say, that he who was Gud took upon 
him the nature of man, than their 
more educated neighbours. But, 
when they not only aporchend this 
coctrine, but believe it too, I imag- 
ine they will more readily both feel 
and understand, at first hearing, what 
is meant by the saying, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, than they could be made to 
do, after the fullest explanation, with- 
out any such beilef to co-operate 
with it. 

If, then, an incarnation, and the 
other facts connected with that im- 
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portant doctrine, be not impossible, 
it remains only to inquire, whether 
they have been clearly revealed: and 
previously to the determination of 
this problem, I have some remarks 
to offer on the manner ta which the 
author sets about the Inquiry. With 
this view I cite the following pas- 
sare. 

“As in every scicnce, so also in 
religion, there are plain and simple 
facts, or clear and evident truths, 
which may be taken as grounds of 
reasoning, inference, and conclusion, 
and to the test of which should be 
brought things less plain and mani- 
fest. Such obvious facts, and eyi- 
dent truths, we call first principles.” 

In physics, metaphysics, and every 
other department of philosophy, we 
know nothing but what we can dis 
cover. Our knowledge, therefore, 
on these subjects, Can never exceed 
cur proofs; and the validity of our 
proofs must depend on their connex- 
ion or variance with admitted first 
principles. But in religion we have 
nothing to discover. It is from first 
to last a revelation. We must not 
add thereto, nor diminish from it; 
but receive every truth that is plainly 
revealed, one as well as another; and 
the question in this case is not con- 
cerning principles of investigation, 
but rules of interpretation. What- 
ever, according to the legitimate 
rules of interpretation, appears to be 
adoctrine of Scripture, must be re- 
ceived as such; and we have not 
merely to ask— Do the conclusions 
which we have drawn agree with the 
first principles of Scripture ?”—but, 
“ I)o the first principles we have col- 
lected, agree with the conclusions of 
Scripture !”? It would be no less pre- 
posterous, when we find any doctrine 
plainly revealed in Scripture,to reject 
it, merely because itdocs not accord 
with what weare pleased to denomi- 
nate first principles,than it would be to 
deny any well authenticated fact in 
natural history, merely because it 
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does not fall in with our received 
system of physics. In either of these 
cases, we may justly suspect, that 
the first principles which we have 
collected are not the true first princi- 
ples of nature or revelation. But 
scriptural doctrines, like historical 
facts, are stubborn things, and must 
not be tampered with to suita hu. 
nan systein. Indeed, although the 
several parts of Divine Reveiation 
may differ, and greatly diver in rela- 
tive importance, it is not truce, that 
any principles are revealed in Scrip- 
ture, to the test of which other pas. 
sages must be brought w ith a view 
of ascertaining their truth : nor is 
any other test to be resorted to than 
those received rules of interpretation 
which have long approved them- 
scives to the common sense and rea- 
son of mankind. 

Ido not, therefore, think it.of the 
firSt importance to any theological 
system to determine which part of 
it consists of first principles, and 
what are not first principles, provided 
the whole is revealed : and an objec- 
tion to that course of inquiry may be 
cited even from the pages of Mr. 
Wright himself, 

“ One man contends for notions, 
as first principles of religion, which 
another rejects as erroncous. With 
men of narrow views, and party spi- 
rit, every dogma is a jJeading article 
of faith. How then is the unletter- 
ed Christian, who has but litle Iecis- 
ure ead rea —_— we waggle’ to asce’- 


ty 29 

It is surely by no means necessary 
to perplex the unlettered Christien 
with any such inguiry. Let bimonly 
read his Bible, end believe whatever 
he finds there in its plain and obvi- 
ous meaning ; and it wall be of little 
moment to him to distinguish first 
principles from deductions. 

At the same time, though I do not 
View the importance of this question 
iN the same licht with our author, or 
admit the bearing which it is intend- 
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ed to have upon his system, I am 
happy te vive my assent to his obser- 
vations o1 the question, what points 
Gught net to be regarded as first 
principles. 

lt must not be inferred, however, 
from this, that I allow the tenets 
which Mr. Wright lays down,as first 
principles, to be exclusively entitled 
to that appellation, or the means by 
which he would teach us to deter- 
mine them to be, all of them, of the 
most Satisfactory description. 

Gne maxim, which Mr. Wright 
advances to assist us in this inquiry, 
is——* VWWhat is absolutely essential to 
Christianity must be capable of being 
understood by an unlearned person 
from any one of the four Gospels ; 
otherwise, such a Gospel must be 
defective in the most essential mat- 
ters. Jt is highly probable that some 
Christians, in the early ages of the 
church, had not more than one of the 
Gospels extant among them; nor 
can it be supposed an Apostle, or 
Evangelist, in writing a Gos spel, 
would leave oyt any essential doce 
trine of Christianity. 

What then was the end pursued 
by eachof the Evangelists in writing 
his particular Beas pel ? Ii it was to 
teach all the ess ential Coctrines of 
Christianity, then the maxims con- 
tended for by Mr. Wright must be 
admitted, that whatever is omitted 
by any Is not an essential doctrine. — 
Bui two of the Ey anereclists have exe 
pressly told us the end they bad in 


view. The cad of one is, that his 
readers might * know the certainty 


oi those things wherein they had 
13” that of the other, 
that “they micht believe that Jesus 
isthe C es the Son of God, 
that, believing, they micht have Ife 
through his Name.” Dut it is no 
where said that all things essenv 

to Christianity are cont 
Gospel. ‘The holy Scriptures, in- 


been instr eter 


ained in cac 


deed, contain nosysiem of Coctrines, 
but a variety of notices scattered up 
Vt, } } , TY 1 fs ny «° }, ht a ? hy 
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necessary for us to study the whole. 
The same argument, moreover, 
which is used to shew, that every 
singie Gospel must conta every 
essential article of Chrisuanity,migbt 
equally be made to shew, that every 
such article must also be contained 
inevery book of the Peniateuch, the 
book of Proverbs, or the prophet 
Jonah: for it might bappen, that per- 


sons were possessed of only one of 


them. DButin fact it could seldom 
happen, that any body of Chrisuans 
should possess oniy one of the four 
Gospels and no other means of Dhi- 
vine instruction; though it might 
often happen, and must at first have 
happened, that with other 
Divine instruction, they possessed no 
one copy of any of the four Gospels. 
What, in fact, are the Gospels? 
They are simple narratives of what 
our Blessed Saviour seid and did 


4 

not of afd that he said and did, but of 
dl 

Na 


the more Important transactions anc 
sayings of his life. And what was 
one of those sayings ¢ “ [have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” Sureiy then this 
inferior capacity to bear Divine tn- 
struction during the lifetime of our 
3lessed Saviour, beicre the Holy 


Ghost was given, must prepare us to 
expect, that the jour Gospels, far 


frou thine that 
might be essential to 
Christianity, wien that relivion came 
to be fully promulgated and explain- 
cd, would leave much e: ential Me 
struction to be afterwards supplied by 
the Apostles. And this ex 
moreover, is ingeeaiehapcacnei Phescheme 
of redemption was not commiected be- 
fore our Lord’s death: the Hoi 
Ghost was not given till alter bis as- 
cension: and surely the 
light, which was generally proposed 
before, cannot be worthy to be com- 
pared with that more abundant light 
which was shed abroad in the days of 
the Gospel; so that, if the know- 
Icdge expected be proportioned to 


containing every 


rctrlon ! 
CONnsiacrea 


Hectalion, 


the light vouchsaled, some doctrines 


means of 


measure of 
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may be fairly considered as essential 
now, which could not be so regarded, 
which were evcn inscrutable myste- 
vies, before the days of the Gospel. 

When certain discipies were found 
by St. Paul at Nphesus, woo had not 
so much as heard whetuer there were 
apy Holy Ghost, there yet can be iit- 
tle doubt that those disciples had 
been made at quainted with every €S- 
sential article of religion which John 
was abic to teacn them. Yet, when 
this new article of iuith was once re- 
vealed, it became essential. It is 
esscntial now, yetis not revealed 
in ail the Gospels with equal distinct- 
Ness, nor in any of them with that 
minuteness end prominence with 
Which it is presi uted to us in the 
Acts and the Epistics; which is one 
among maby instances to shew, that 
articles of faith, suflictently impor- 
tant. and revealed with sufficient dis- 
linctness to be regarded as funda- 
niental truths, may yectnot be clearly 
ieee from every part of Revela- 
tiob ; and Consequently that each se- 
parate portion of Scripture must not 
be ta bon. aS a MsICTOCOSM, or epttume, 
of tie 1 believe, indeed, that 
In point of fact, the slivle doctrine 
of our Lora’s Deity might maintain 
lis ground, on the authority of any 
one Gospel. But it 1s not necessary : 


eae 
aig 


e whole. 


bor do ! think any other answer than 
that which has been already given, 
due to hee remarks which follow (pp. 
56——58,) and in which the author 
maint 0h that all the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel may be learn- 
ed fron ihe public discourses of the 


A 
i on a | ines tr Be on, — es te 
Apostles recorded in the book ofActs. 
i 


(Yo be continued.) 
——a re —- 


To the Evsliior ofthe Christian Observer. 


Tue perusal of the Letters of the 
Rev. Mr. Cooper. and of tne Review 
of them inthe Christian Observer, 
has given me cordial Sulisiaction. — 
May the excellent spirit t! hey breathe 
animate the whole church, and ex- 
cite every Christian, and particularly 
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every minister, to exert his best en- 
deavours to heal our divisions, and 
to preserve &¢ the unity of the spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righ- 
teousness of iife.”” 

To conciliate wngod/y men, on 
either side, upon the Calvintan con. 
peless. All we can 


imi- 


troversy, Is ho} 
do for them is, to remove every 
pediment out of their way, and to 
offend none who are not offeaded by 
the light of truce holiness. ‘The dis- 
sensions of Christians have been the 
evict and shame of the church, and 
the stumbling and triumph of the 
world, If we would serve the world, 
edify the church, or improve our 
personal picty, we must study peace, 
Jearn to appreciate it, and be wi iilinagr 
to make every sacrifice, Consistent 
with a good conscience, to pres: 
it. 

Were I to consult my character, 
in‘%Shunning blind uniecling bigotry, 
Is ould vo to the extreme of latitu. 
Papen und becuuse, for apes, 
such a diversity of theological opin- 
jois bas prevailed, I should easily 
pass to the conclusion, that it must 
ever prevail. Bat this species of 
liberality I do not affect. Truth 
ultimately will prevail, and amicable 
liscussion 1s the legitimate mean of 
ceiving | it the desired triumph, oucn 
discussion | do net deprecate, but 
invite. Itis a warfare which wastes 
no tre sheds no blood, 


A a ae . ew * a0. Saws 
VOAECS HO bud passion. St IS. Indes d, 


sur »> 
rea! re, pro- 


sf ~h 

but it mantiests nope which did not 

i — —-s hl nts L.« ; 
previously exist. IWNGLWLiDSE Bai & 
P on 
“yt ] rite Teo} pag ToOHn Reyes Ww | 
ail trite G Geib iS aehrshd « +> ios Wal iis 
strnmnts re ’ ¢] : ‘ . ¢ 4 ~pogre am < . 
Controversy, LCV al'é hoi 4 HCCEessaly 
21) ¢ ‘5 mm ~ + ae + A, 
nthe present state ci man. A Cuhil 


and cgain huve they preserved miun- 
kind irom political and moral bon- 
the 
He is unworthy of liberty, unwort! 
ef truth, who is not willl or 4 
thes, at the risk of fortune, fame, 
and life. 

Of all this Mr. Cooper is fully 
aware: he knows that even the pa- 
cificators of the church must effect 
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their godlike work by benevolent 
and well-directed controversy. THe, 
however, calls us to peace in the 
splrit of peace, and lodicates the 
peaciple upon which we may find it. 
Yet this principle ig no novel dis- 
covery, but is as old as Christianity 
colamon sense itself. My 

hmentis, how any man, 
who is * tuueht ef God,” can refuse 
toacquiesce in it. Nothing is more 
stmpic, and nothing more necessary 
to peace and godly love, than to dis- 
tincuish between the essential vital 
articles of our faith, and those minor 
truths which, however they may be 
necessary to the order, proportion, 
and beatty of the system, and even 
promote its general health and vic- 
‘et not of the iirst necessity 
to its belug and vit ditv. Inthe works 
olf G is defective or supers 
luous. part ts good in its 
and, whether we 


aud “as 


only 


« 


astonis 


Our, are ¥ 


Oil, nothing 


very 
‘ 1 dese] - 
bee lace| and Behiiva ; 


can or cannot discern Ns particular 
nature and use, contributes some- 


thine to the perfection e the whole. 


So itis in the human frame and in 


religion. Complexion and feature 
are neccessary to beauty ; yet veautv 


sary to life. The free 
members 1s necessary 


and comfort of the 


is not neces 


ise Of ali the 


to tae sircneth 
body; a the privation of any one 


of them is felt In 
use and Gi} ientty, 
aSe, We be 


pieportion to its 
But it, by casualty 
partially maimed 
le member, yet general 
health and mental vigour may flour- 
ish Unimpatred. Even when chronic 
diseases affect the health, vigour, 
usefuiness, and comfort of the whole 


or Cise 


In some neb 


cystem, lile is often prolonged for 
vi id merciinl purposes ; and so 
Jouc as we retain the nature of a liv. 
i mun, \ claim the kind atten- 
i humanity, bke manner, 
whatever blemishes mav delorm our 
Christianity, and impair its’ health 
ani vi Our. SO aS ily to diminish 


¥ e on ’ i 1, ‘4 sd ’ 
amforl ana useimimess 5 yet, so 
we ntaln its esscnual, 
acter, of faith working by 
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vital char 

love to the 
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entitled to be respected as his mem- 
bers. The healthy and strong should 
minister to the sick and weak, and 
bear their burdens, so fulfilling the 
law of love. Unwarrantably to un- 
christianize our brethren, is cruel, 
is Wicked : and this unholy disposition 
has inflicted deeper wounds upon the 
truth, peace, and picty of the church, 
than any she hath suifcred from the 


world. So long as we think men 
Christians, we shall treat them as 
such; but the moment we call their 
character in question, we shail not 
only withhold our brotherly pndeai, 
but perhaps feel ourscives pressed, 
in conscience, to treat thems as cne. 
mies to genuine Ciristianity. In- 


>b' 
deed, if Christianity be so equivocal 


as not to be distinguished, in the 
judgement of charity, by sure and un- 
changeable criteria, the Arminian 


and Calvinian corps of Christ’s army 
must wield the sword of exterminat- 
ing war as often as they come in 
contact; and the cause of their Di. 
vine Master be wounded by their 
parricidal hands, 

Mr. Cooper has marked, with pre- 
cision, the difference between the 
essential and non-cssential articles 
of our cominon faith ; and, in so do- 
ing, he has shewn the path of peace 
and union to all who love our Lord 
Jesus in sincerity. As a decided 
anti-Calvinist in principle, yet as In 
heart a still more decided Christian, 
I meet him on the catholic ground on 
which he stands, with cordial respect 
and leve: nor do TI think one truly 
religious anti-Calvinist will decline 
to cultivate his friendship, and that 
of every Calvinist who breathes his 
spirit and acts on his principles.— 
The Christian nature, as wellas pre- 
cepts, teaches us to love one anoth. 
‘er: % For love is of God, and he who 
loveth his brother is born of God, 
and knoweth God, Hie dwelleth in 


God, and Ged In him.’ 

Mr. Cooper has avowed explicitiy, 
that the points debated between us 
do not constitute wv? 


al and essential 
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Christianity. I am equally happy to 
declare, that I never did myself con- 
sider them, and never knew the pious 
anti-Calvinist who did consider them, 
as involving errors incompatible with 
salvation, or even incompatible with 
the highest attainments of Christian. 
ity. Matter of fact sweeps away 
a thousand fine-spun theories, and 
proves that there is nothing held on 
either side inconsistent with the pur- 
est and most undefiled religion.— 
The pecuilarity of their respective 
Systems may modify and warp com. 
fiion truths, but the root and princi- 
ple of godly men is one and the same. 
It is hidden with Christ in God, and 
from the Fountain of life and good is 
daily fed and renovated. It is this 
Divine nature and erernal life which 
cCnables them to tread on scorpions 
and neutralize their poison. If we 
disagree in five points non-essential, 
in how many essential ones do we 
agree ? The blessed Trinity In Unity 
—the miraculous incarnation and 
glorious atonement of Jesus—the ra- 
dical and total depravity of man, so 
that of himself he can do nothing to 
save himself—that salvation is all of 
grace ;—the necessity of a regenera- 
lien of the Spirit, by the incorrupti- 
ble word of truth—of a deep and 
universal repentance, and of a free 
justification by faith—the necessity 
of personal holiness, as the fruit and 
demonstration of lively faith—the 
whole work, fruit, and experience of 
the Spirit—and wher vital truths, 
comnion to both, are safe grounds of 
peace and union. They are the very 
principics of our Christianity ; for if 

matter of fact demonstrates that Are 
minians and Calvinists, who hold the 
ereat Common truths, may be alike 
pious, it also demonstrates, that they 
both may be equally unholy, if they 
do not hold them aright. But while 
it is conceded, that men may be sa- 
ved, without the belief of the Calvin- 
istic points, and may perish with 
them; and that the vital truths of 
Christianity are common to both par- 
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ties, it strikes me as tremendously 
terrific, that they have been so long 
the bane of the Reformed Churches, 
and have been agitated in a temper 
testructive of peace and love. If 
theological principles are, like men, 
to be judged by their fruits, without 
pretending to decide on which side 
truth hes, it is evident that both those 
points, and the principles opposed to 
them, involve a most awiul responsi. 
— If, therefore, they must still 
»agitated, it should be with deep 
reverence and godly fear, and as a 
question of principles and not of men. 
No compromise of principle can 
he made on either side ; but it should 
be felt and acknowledged by both, 
that common Christianity is of para- 
mount consideration; and that our 
theological peculiaritics should not 
be suffered to violate the peace and 
Jove of the church. I never have re- 
fused to mect a Calvinist, as such, 
in any walk of private or public life. 
My house is open to his association, 
my heart to his friendship, and my 
pulpit to his occasional ministry, /7o- 
vided he confine it to truths of the 
first necessity to be believed, experi- 
enced, and practised. My poor ser- 
vices I cheerfully offer under the 
same limitation, whenever I can serve 
the common cause. On these equi- 
table and pacific terms, for thiriv- 
two years, I have wenanneneiny * occu- 
pied their pulpits, aud they mi I 
have not offended them with my 
Arminianism, nor have they offend- 
ed me with ‘their Calvinism. But 
there are gentlemen far more Calvin- 
istic than Calvin. They cannot dis- 
cern, or will not admit, the distinc. 
tion between truths essential and 
non-essential. Election and perse- 
verance, as held by themselves, they 
appear to consider as essential as the 
Godhead and Atonement of Christ. 
They feel themselves equally pressed 
in spirit to exhibit them in my pulpit 
as in their own. No consideration 
for the prejudices of myself and of 


? 
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my flock, (which, if they deserve no 
better name, are yet conscientious 
prejudices, and merit respect;) no 
regard of peace and brotherly kind. 
ness; no fear of the ill example to 
the world irom the unnatural con- 
tentions of the church, can prevail on 
thei not to force Calvinism on men 
who reject it with aversion. The 
principie they avew Is, that to with- 
hoid any pari of what they deem 
truth, is adereliction of duty, through 
a criminal fearofman. Toa clergy- 
man avowedly of these principles, { 
have lately been obliged to declare, 
that he could not officiate for me, or 
I for him. Nor do I hesitate to say, 
that whoever, knowing my _princi- 
ples and abusing my catholic spirit, 
forcibly intrudes Calvinism into my 
pulpit, mustexpect that I should en- 
deavour to counteract his statements 
On these terms, the weary church 
can know no peace; but, on the 
high ground of our common Christi- 
anity, she may repose under her Re- 
deemer’s shadow. That a fair reci- 
precity should regulate the inter- 
course of differing parties in points 
admitted to be non-essential, when 
they occupy cach other’s pulpits, is 
so evident that it hardly requires an 
areument. At least the clergyman 
who declines meeting me on common 
eround, will doubtless, like a man of 
honour, give me satisfaction for the 
Calvinism he preaches in my pulpit, 
by allowing me to preach Arminian- 
ism in his, But | like not this go- 
thic appeal; and if we are to cutour 
controversial way through each othe 
er’s pulpits, I prefer to occupy my 
own in peace. We have enough to 
do, at least in the crowded scene of 
my labours, to make a stand against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
without thus engaging In a vivd voce 
controversy, to be carried on in our 
several churches, until, by degrees, 
it git every pulpit of the pens 
and a po} sulation of perhaps eighty 
thousand souls, in fire and smoke, 
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No sober Christian will be surprised 
at my withdrawing peaceably from 
sucha conflict. In the mean time, 
if any correspondent of the Christian 
Observer can point out terms of aml. 
ty and union more fair, easy, and 
praciicable, they will be cordiahy 
embraced by INGENUUS. 
_ 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

In perusing a sermon preached last 
Jury at the Triennial Visitation of the 
Bisuop of Chester, by the Reverend 
Edward Law, iis lordship’s chaplain, 
I could not but think that the follow. 
18 it does fram 


ing passage, coming as 
t to have weight 


an adverse pen, ou; rly it 
in refuting some, at least, of the 
erosser libels on the Iighly respect- 
able body of men to whom it refers. 
Dass ae 

“It has. been cbjceted against 
those who are called the vale 
Clergy, that they form as it were a 
distinct sect In the church, and studi- 
ously withdraw themselves from such 
of their brethren as do not think ex- 
actly as they do upon certain points 
of doctrine. It cannot be denied 
that this has too often been the case: 
but by what, it may be asked, has 
such an effect been produced ¢ That 
a similarity of sentiment should asso- 
ciate men together, cannot be dcem- 
ed extraordinary ; much Jess ought 
it to astonish those, who, behoiding 
their conduct with an eye of jealousy 
and suspicion, have, by the coldness 
of their behaviour, driven them to 
those measures for which they now 
so severcly blamethem. But recri- 
minations will always be odicus and 


unprofitable. a — 
and anxious only for the future, let 


each stretch out the hand of recon- 
ciliation, and hall one another as 
brethren, and henceforth Ict the only 
contest be, who shall labour most In 
promoting the honour and glory of 
their holy Master’s kingdom. 

“Tt has occasionally, I believe, 
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Tevangelical Clergy. 


been allered, that the [Evangelical 
Clergy entertain views bostile to our 
Establishment. Sincerely, however, 
do I believe, that there is no body of 
men who are more attached to the 
principles of the Church of England, 
whatever shades of difference they 

may manifest in the explanation of 
some of its doctrines. Neither has 
there been any thing in their conduct 
to authorize such a suspicion. They 
have universally displayed a zeal and 
earnestness In 1s cause which all 
cannot but admire, and many would 
do well to imitate, It is true, that 
they have in some causes bordered 
foo much upon enthusiasm: but 
even this is far better than cold apa- 
erence, and 


a 
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4 
we shall find it an easier task to mode 
erate the former than to rouse the 
We are assurcd, by St. Paul, 
tinat Sit Is eood to be zealously affect- 
ed always in a good thing :? and when 
the subject is one of such vast im- 
portance, even the eternal welfare of 
mankind, we surely cannot wonder 
that an exuberant warmth of feeling 
should at times overstep the strict 
bounds which custom and prudence 
have more generally sanctioned and 
sugpested. Surely it must be ad- 
mitted, that the fervour which ani- 
vaies them Is at least a proof of their 
sincerity, and shews that their heart 
is in the business: if they do err, it 
is from good intentions, which ought 
to command our respect, and cause 
us to ‘wish them good luck in the 
name of the Lord. The hope also 
that their efforts, as well as our own, 
may be effectual to the saving of 
souls, ought to lead us to throw no 
impediment in their progress, but to 
exclaim with St, Paul, ‘Notwith. 
sianding every way, whether in pre- 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached ; 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
aa rejoice.’ 
“Another objection which has 
been repeatedly brought against 
them is, that they are gencrally in- 
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clined to Calvinism. I believe, I 
am not mistaken in asserting, that 
the majerity of them are decidedly 
apposed to the peculiar tenets of 
Calvin, which are only parually held 
by a very small proportion. Calvin- 
isin is, | conceive, any thing but the 
doctrine cf the Gospel: I cannot, 
however, help thinking, that its pro- 
fessors have sometimes been tco 
harshly treated; their opinions be- 
ing represented as radically subver- 
sive of Christian morality, and them- 
selves as enemies of the humun race. 
We are too apt, I fear, to make our 
own premises, and then draw con- 
clusions from them. Betore we posi- 
tively assert that such is the inevita- 
ble consequence of certain doctrines, 
we ought mosi fully to ascertain both 
their actual existence and whether 
they are not capable of such a modift- 
cation as will entirely prevent -those 
injurious effects of which we protess 
our apprehensions. In the judgment 
of the most respectable part of those 
few who hold them, they may be so 
explained as to be perfectly compati- 
ble with the free will of man, and the 
justice of the Creator, They allow that 
the doctrine of personal election is, if 
not correctly understood, a very dan- 
eerous one. That of personal repro. 
bation (though it is indeed connected 
withthe other) they do not, I believe, 
acknowledge. It rarely occurs that 
they introduce the subject Into their 
discourses from the pulpit; and they 
maintain that personal holiness is an 
inseparable adjunct to personal elec- 
tion. Were they indeed to assert 
that there was any thing in the Di- 
vine decrees that could produce a 
freedom from moral restraint, or ren- 
der void the precepts of the Gospel}, 
the severest language of censure 
would be too feeble to employ. But 
can we, for a moment, imagine that 
any set of men would openly pro- 
Claim to the world, that there were 
doctrines which allowed them to im- 
merse themselves in sensual indul. 
sences, and give the rein to every 
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vicious passion, and that these doc- 
trines were founded on the Gospel 
of that holy Saviour, ‘who gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of 
good works?’ That some of the min- 
isters of our church do hold some of 
the peculiar tenets of Calvinism can- 
not be denied: but l much question, 
whether we shall find, thai these men 
are less conspicuous than others in 
the performance of the practical du- 
ties of religion, and less anxious to 
Impress their necessity upon the 
minds of their respective hearers. 
Our church, In its Seventeenth Arti- 
cle, gives no decided opinion on ihe 
point in question, but leaves it open 
to both parues in the controversy, by 
employing the very words of Scrip- 
ture, which either can object to. 
Embracing within ber pale both Cal- 
vinists and Arminians, she wishes 
them to consider themselves as chil- 
dren of one Common parent, to love 
as brethren, and to be pitiful, and 
courteous, kindly affectioned one 
towards another.” 
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Matt. xi 28—30.—Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke ufion you, and learn of mc: 
Jor I am meck and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls: for my yoke is easy,and my 
burden ts lieht. 

Sucu are the gracious words of the 

Lord Jesus Christ; of him who came 

into the world, not to condemn the 

world, but that the wor!d through him 
might be saved. He was sometimes 
constrained to notice the wickedness 
and hypocrisy of many who heard 
him; and he rebuked them in atone 
of authority which could belong only 
to the Son of God. In this very chap- 
ter we tind him upbraiding the clues 
where most of his mighty works were 
done, because they repented not. 
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“Wo unto thee, Chorazin! Wo 
unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works which were done in 
you had been done in ‘Tyre and Sy- 
don, they would have repented lope 
ago in sackcloth and ashes. But | 
say unto you, it shall be more tolera- 
ble for Tyre and Sydon in the Gay 


of Jude ment than for you.’ In sinn- 
lar terms he proceeds io pats sen- 
tence upon Capernoum; which, 
though it had been as it were exaited 
to heaven, should be brought down 
to hell: declaring that it should be 
more tolerable even for Sodom in the 


In these denunclae 
to lunsyuace which 


ivom the 


day of judgment. 
tlons we 
scems to have been forced 
Friend of sinners. itis plain he took 
no pleasure in the words of condem- 
nation, The words best suited to his 
lips were those of mercy and grace. 
And hence, almost immediately after 
he bad pronounced the senvence 
destruction on these impenitent cities, 
he speaks again the language of com- 
passion, and extends his ready arms 

to embrace every penitent and re- 
turning sinner. “Come unto me, 
all ye that labovr and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest. Take 


histeii 


my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for fT am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye shall find restunto your souls: 
for my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” 

I. Zhe frersons herve vane secd are 


such as labour and are h« 
such as are oppressed wi 
al a destrous of repose. Bssite e 


this time, the whole Jen 5 
might be considered as in a state of 
oppression and bondare. ne ob- 


? ied t 7 
as "4 ; es? . # 
servance of the law of 3 


“i traditions of the eldcrs, was a 
burden which neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear: binthis 
view the words of the text may-be 
understood as addressed to the whole 
i, f + 


of the multitude nom asseinbled. [ft 


was a Call upon eve may 
subjected ia the ceremoni 
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ancient law, and who felt the evil of 
that subjection. But we are more 
aapintirin in looking at the passage 
in another light. The words are 
reneral, and include all who are suf- 
ie ring under affliction, whatever be 
its nature. Among the persons who 
at this time stood by, and heard the 
words of Jesus, were some, it may be 
presumed, who had felt in their own 
experte nee, that **man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
in looking back on their past lives, 
they had iittle to record but the pres- 
sure of poverty, the frowns of the 
world, afiliction of body, and anxiety 
of . in nag They had indulged in ma- 
ny ait prospects of happiness, but 
disa ppe ‘intment was still their por- 
tion ; and they had found that “all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 
Is this the description of any among 
us? Are there any here who feel 
that this world can never satisfy their 
desires, and that Ils promises are vain 
and delusive? Are there any who 
from the pressure of want and afilic- 
tion, from the infirmities of age, or 
from the loss of those who were dear 
to their affections, are beginning to 
be weary and faint in their minds? 
To such are these merciful words of 
our Saviour addressed. He looks to 
those whom none is found to relieve, 
and none to pity. In himthe father- 
less findeth mercy, and the friend- 
less are sure to meet a friend. 

But the special objects of his re- 
card are those who are weary of their 
sins; who feel the evil of a corrupt 
heart, and the burden of their trans- 
gressions. ‘thus weary and heavy 
laden was the Psalmist when he said, 
ss Mine iniquities are gone over my 
n heavy burden : : they are 
too hk for me. I am troubled, I 
am bowed down greatly: I go mourn- 
ing all the day Jong. »__Let us bring 
this case also to ourselves. Is any 
amongst us Convinced of his guilt 
er, and anxious to flee from 

to come, broken and con- 
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trite in heart, feeling the full force of 


the confession we continually make 
in the house of prayer? Are we du- 
ly impressed with a sense of our cou- 
dition as at enmity with God, and 
transgressors Of his holy law? Are 
we “heartily sorry for these our mis- 
doings” Is the sense of them “orice 
vous unto us,’ “the burden of thera 
intolerable °’’ Is it the ardent breath. 
ing of cur souls, Efave iercy upon 
us, O Lord: for thy Son. Jesus 
Christ’s sake pardon all our offenc: 
and receive us unto thy favour ¢ Such 
are the weary and heavy laden, who 
feel their need of a Saviour, and to 
whom the offers of his grace are 
especially welcome. ‘lo such are 
the regards of Jesus Christ pecultar- 
ly directed, ‘Tosuch, in their strong- 
est sense, are the words of the text 
addressed: they are the immediate 
subjects of the Saviour’s invitalion. 
II. But let us consider the nature 
of the invitation: **Come unto me, 
all yethat labour and are heavy laden. 
Take my yoke upen you, and lea roof 
me.’—The expression to come fo 
Christ, frequently occurs in the New 
Testament. To understand it, let 
us imagine some weary and afilicted 
person to hear this invitation, and to 
be desirous of accepting it. What 
would be his conduct? He would ap- 
proach Christ: he would look to him 
with an anxious wish to be relieved 
from his troubles: he would rely on 
the power of Christ to effect his deli- 
verance: he would trust in his word : 
and the language of his heart would 
be, “ Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me.’ Now, although 
Christ is no longer on earth to re- 
ceive us into his bodily presence, yet 


this is the way in which we are now 
to come to him. And let me ask, 
Have we thus come to our Lord and 


Saviour ? Have we felt curselves to 
be sinners, and entreat ed _ with 
ntrite hearts 

and forgive us our sins 
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this brokenness of heart been connect- 
ed also with the persuasion, that he 
was both able and willing to receive 
us! Have we been led to look to him 
- sin:ple dependence on his mercy, 
and assured trust in his power? In 
short, have we resembled the Ca- 
ish woman of whom we read in 
pel? Her prayer was, ** Have 
upon me! Lord help me!’ 
When Christ seemed to neglect her 
entrealy, she still persisted in her 
ipplicauion ; and the dispo- 
her soul was approved and 
ohe was weary and heavy 
Isden : came to the Friend of 
sinners, and found rest. 
ng to Christ might 
reasonably be understood to incl ude 
ali this, yet our Lord enlarges the in- 
vitauion; and with an affectionate wish 
to persuade, he goes on to exhort his 
hearers, * ‘Lake my yeke upon you, 
and shai of mc; for I am meek and 
lewly in heart. It ° as if he had 
“You have lone been ben ding 
You have been 
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WI cle r another he. 
subte est to ceremonial bondage; 
but, above all, you have been placed 
under the donmiin! Now take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me. 
Ge obedient to my commands. You 
have sat at the fectof other teachers ¢ 
be contented pow to sit at my feet 
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and the most lenorant will be wel- 
come to my notice, and even the 
Jittle chilaren who come unto me, I 
ami ready to weicome te my arms,” 
Such is the persuastve language in 
which Jesus Christ invites all who 
are oppressed and afilicted to enrol 
themseives among his disciples, 
and to promt by 5 teaching. The 
lesson ohh taught was a_sort of 
instruction for which the worldly 








and the vain have no relish. It re- 
guired them to worship God, not in 
form, but in spirit and in truth; to 
look for anew heart anda new na- 
ture; tobe mild, mercitul, patient, 
forgiving; to follow him as their 
Lord, and, if necessary, to lay down 
their lives for his suke ;—-nay, to re- 
nouice their own fancied righteous- 
ness, and to come as fost siiners to 
the footstool of his throne for merey. 
Yet some there were wio were wil- 
ling to take that yoke upon them, 
and to learn of him, who, like Mary, 
sat at his feet and heard his word, 
and chose that goed part which 
should not be taken from them.— 
Let us tread in their steps. Let us 
take upon us his yoke, and learn of 
him. If we have hitherto Hved in 
the neglect of the invitations, and in 
disobedience to the commands of 
Christ, let us now scek to him in 
conformity to his will. Let every 
prouc look be humbled, every high 
imagination brought low. Let sin 
of every kind be renounced and ab- 
horred, and let us seek to have our 
hearts cleansed from its poliutions. 
In one word, “jet us put off the old 
man, which Is corrupt pager. to 
the deceitful Justs, and be renewed 
e spirit of our minds, and put 
on the new man, which, after God, is 
created In righteousness and true 
holiness.” Let us seek to possess 
the same mind which was in Christ 
Jesus, and to have the abiding influ- 
ence of his Spirtt dwelling in our 
hearts. ‘lie excellence of such a 
State is stated in the text lm such 
strong terms as to supply us witha 
poweriul motive to 

it; and to this point lect us now di- 
rect our attention. 

III. Lo those who, being we 
and heavy laden, come to Christ, and 
submit to his yoke, the /romise is, 
‘¢ Ye shall find rest unto your souis.”’ 
“JT will give you rest ; for my yoke 
is easy, and my burden j is light.’ 
Wwe examine the lives of the 
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shall find that they had a large share 
of worldly suffering. Regarding only 
thetr outward lot, we should be in- 
clined to think them of all ‘men the 
most miserable. Yet did they pos- 
sess largely this rest of soul. They 
fvuund, in their own experience, the 
truth of this promise ; and they have 
borne to it a clear and decisive testi- 
mony. If the Psalmist could exe 
Claim, under a sense of the Divine 
geoodness, “ Return tnto thy rest, O 
my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee;” if the Pro- 
phet couid declare, “ Thou shalt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
Stayed on thee, because he trusteth 
in thee ;” the disciples of Jesus 
could also rejoice under thew sever- 
est trials, in the consolations of the 
Gospel, * Biessed be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of ucrcies, and the God of 
all comfort, who comforteth us In all 
our tribulation, by the comtort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of 
God: for as the sufferings of Clhirist 
abound in us, so our consolation also 
abounds in Christ.’ The Apostles 
here attribute the peace and comfort 
they enjoyed to Christ as its Author. 
Thus also the promise of the text, 
‘“ J will give you rest.” In the same 
way, Christ told his disciples, ** Peace 
[leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you;”—not a frail and 
deceitiul peace, shaken by every 
blast, but a peace not to be assailed 
by the storms of life; a peace not 
delusive but real, not worldly but 
heavenly. If we look at this promise, 
and the manner in which it was real- 
ized, amid the hardest trials of the 
first followers of Christ, we shall be 
convinced, that no promise can be 
more laviting than this ; no posses- 
sicn more valuable than that which 
it holds out to us. 

In leoking around us, we see 
some bending under the weight of 
and infirmiltics, some harassed 
by the daily troubles 
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and some bowed down by 
affliction. Such also may be our 
portion. Our various trouble Sy Wihiat- 
ever they are best Known to 
God and ourselves. But theie is 
none of them which may not be 
lightened by the grace of Canst. 
Whilst in the worid, we must ncces- 
sarily feel many of the 
belong to papertanaty 3 but here we 
have a remedy against their over- 
cient power. ‘The 
Christ gives us here, the 
fect, will console us under the 
of the worid. It wil! support 
der the severest’oi do: nestic trials. 
And while all below is dark and dis- 
courazing, it will elevate our view 
to that periect rest which 
forthe people of God. It will de- 
prive age of its weight of indrialty 
and inake the hoary head a crown ol 
rejoicing. Death itself wi 
power to visturd his serenity who 
soul reposes on God. 

the vaile Vv of the sha- 
death, J] will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me: thy rod and staff 
comiort me.’’ 

Let us, with all due solemnity, 
press on our consciences these 
—the invitation of ovr Saviour, and 
the prot mise of his rest. Is it nota 
ivable thing to be freed from that 
care and perplexity by which we 
are now so frequentiv burdened? to 
ae a reiuge 
‘shtef from the afflictions, a she 
from the storms of life? [s it not 
pleas; mnt to find, when all is distrac 
tion without, that there ts peace with- 
ins wien the world is our my, 
that God is cur friend? Is there, 
then, any other way to aifain this 
happy state than that which the text 
points out? We are ant to persuad 
ourselves that there are many wavs. 
We expect happiness ii) the ipdu! 
gence of t/is passion, and tie g “alitle 
Cation of that desire—but such ho} 
— fail to disappoi 
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imagined good not only fails to con- 
sole us when we most need consola- 


tion, but suds then a fresh pang to 
our distress, Westilare conscious, 
even in the midst of the rratifica- 
tions we eagerly seek, of « burden 
on our spirits which we cannot shake 


Che 
we 


off; and that, however 
cdeavaur to 
never can divest ours¢ives of uneasy 
thoughts. Why, then, should we 
continue to pursue happiness where 


we mhav 


silence reflection, 


experience tells us It is not to be 
foun Let us take upon us the yoke 


of Christ. fis service {ts perfect 


irecedom: ii is a freedom trom the 
tyranny of an evil conscience; a 
freedom from the slavish habits of a 
workl which is led captive by the 


devil; a freedom from the fear of 
aeath, and from that which is the 
tine of death—sin. Until we are 
lius made free, by the spirit of God, 
throu “h faith In Christ Jesus, we 
are, as our church expresses it, tied 
1 bo 1th the chain of our sins. 
us, then, become acquainted 
truc state. ‘* His servants 
we aré to whom we obey.” The 
sinner is in bondage to sin; and until 
he perceives that bondave, until he 
feels “to be weary and heavy 
laden, and released, 
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we discover our want of a Saviour, 
we shall not come to him for salva- 


Let it, then, be our earnest 
r, that God weuld open our eyes 
and would Iead us 

thus, sceing the 
things which make for our peace, 
we nay obtain ihe forgiveness of our 
sins, and be pied of God through 
him. 
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is misplaced. Whatis it that Christ 
requires? That we should be weary 
and heavy laden, is this our charac- 
ter? Are we anxicus to come to 
him, to believe in hins, to obey him? 
What, then, does he say: * Come 
unto me, ad/ ve that are weary; and 
him that cometh to me IL will in no 
wise vast out.’ No words can be 
more gracious, ho promise more 
certain. If we come inaright frime 
of mind, if we that ively 
fulth in the Saviour ef sinners, and 
that humility of spirit which are line 
plied in the very expression coming 
to Christ, there can be Lo question 
asto our being received. Phe word 
of the Son of God is pledged to our 


wiil im mo wise re- 
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acceptance: he 
jectus. The world may cast us out, 
but Christ will own and bless us.— 
The world may give troubic, but fe 
will give us rest. 

Some, perhaps, might be glad to 
enjoy the rest which Christ promi- 
ses; but they dislike the yoke which 
accompanies it. They regard reil- 
gion as a thing of gloom: It Calls us 
to the cxercise of prayer: it requires 
mortiiication and self denial. We 
must resist the world, the flesh, and 


the devil; renounce our own will 
and our own ways, crucify our evil 


affections and lusts, live scberly, 
righteously, and godly. Now all 
this is so contrary to the natural 
taste and inclination of fallen man, 
that they consider Christ’s yoke as 
oppressive, and his burden as griev- 
ous. And yet what is the lenguage 
of the Saviour of sinners ? * My yoke 
is easy: my burden is light. My 
service is a pleasant and cheerful 
service : my ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and pcace.’’ To be convine- 
edof this, let us appeal to fects— 
Who were the men, in early times, 
most distinguished for contentment 
and cheerluiness of spirit; the disci- 
ples or the enemies of Christ? The 
men who rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer, or their 
persecutors Those who took joy- 
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fully the spoiling of their goods, or 
the robbers who plundered them? 
Those whose good things were in 
this world alone, or those who were 
blessed with a hope full of immor- 
tality? The truth is, that in every 
ave of the church, if we look for re- 
pose of mind aud real cheerfulness, 
we shall find 1t eminently among the 
true followers of Jesus Christ. The 
rest which other persons have, they 
derive from perishable sources: the 
rest oi the Christian he derives from 
iiim who ever liveth to supply all 
his needs. And the man who, weary 
fthe world and its vanities, obeys 
the exhortation of the text, and ex- 
periences the power and the enjoy- 
ments of religion, will not wish fora 
better service, or alighter yoke than 
that of his gracious Redeemer. 
Whether we have accepted the in. 
vitation of cur Lord is known to that 
God who is the searcher of hearts, 
and from whom no secrets are hid. 
But let us remember that on this 
grand point depends the salvation of 
our souls. ‘Tire rest which the Sa- 
viour bestows on earth is preparatory 
to that rest in heaven which remain- 
eth for the people of God; and if we 
reject his service here, he will reject 
us in the world to come. Since 
Christ, then, is willing to have com- 
passion upon us, let us have compas- 
sion upon ourselves. Let us turn to 
him with our whole hearts. And if 
amotive be wanting, we may, find it 
in these .words of condescending 
grace and mercy: “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy la- 
den, and I will vive you rest: take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
for I am meck and lowly; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls: for 
my yoke is easy, and my burden Is 
light.” 
—_a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Muvca difference of opinion has ari- 
sen among commentators respecting 
the real import of 2 Kings v. 15—19, 
as it bea’s on the character and pur- 
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poses of Naaman. The fellowing is 


the view which has been taken of 


this passage Ina sermon Which ap- 
pears in the first of the two volumes 
of sermons, lately published by that 
able and pious divine, the Rev. Mr. 
Fawcett, of Carlisle, and of which I 
was glad tosce a Review i your last 
Number. After citing Naaman’s 
confession of faith, and his vow to 
worship, with burnt offering and sa- 
crifice, none but the God of Israel, 
Mr. Fawcett thus proceeds— 

“His language is like that of re- 
penting Isracl: * What bave Ito do 
any more with idols ?? He renounces 
them altogether, and immediately. 
Henceforth, from this very moment, 
neither Rimmeon, nor any other idol, 
shali receive the smallest tribute at 
his hand: be will worship the Lord, 
and him only. Tis resolutien ts, 
‘The God that answereth by fire, and 
that healeth by miracle, let him be 
my God; him will I follow and 
serve.’ 

‘Yetin this noble and détermined 
purpose, there appear the symptoms 
of some infirmity. One practice, 
which he either thinks it his duty to 
continue, or has not courage to for- 
suike, perplexes his conscience, and 
causes him to fear, lest he sheuld, 
thereby, provoke the Lord Gad of 
Israel, whom he has avouched to be 
his God, Never more will be enter 
the house of Rimmon, to present any 
worship of hisown. But when the 
king, his master, repairs to the house 
of lis god, Naaman either thinks it 
his duty to go with him, or dares not 
decline the service. And, further, 
when the king stands before the 
image of Rimmon, before that imae 
he will bow. And shall Naaman 
Stand erect while bis sovereign bows‘ 
Shall he, or even can he? For the 
king will not content himself with a 
Slight inclination of his body ; but, 
With lowly obeisance, will bend be- 
fore his god: and Naaman, on whose 
arm he closely leans, must be carried 
aloug with him in the same motion. 


On 2 Kings y. 15—19. 
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Yet fora worshipper of Jehovah to 
bow in the house of Rimmon! He 
trembles ut own half-intended 
ceed, end Indirectly asks the pro- 
phew’s opinion, while be deprecates 
the Divine displeasure. ‘In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy servant, 
into the 
house of Kimmon to worship there, 


liis 


eo? _ ' . . , of »5e - ! 
Lnat Ween my master gocta 


and be leaneth on my hand, and I 
bow myself in the house of Rimmon; 
when Lbew erveedi down inthe house 
of Rinmon ; the Lord pardon thy 


servant in this thing.’ 
* What now shall Elisha say to 


this trembiing inguirer? Never was 


a nicer question of casulstry propos- 
ed by a doubting conscience. Naa- 
men is a servant of the king, and 
must go where his master will toke 
bim; and, if it be into the house of 
Rimmon, he has declared that he is 
no worshipper of Rimmon, but cf 
Jehovah. He goes there as an ate 
tendant on the king, not as a votary 
of the god; and this he avows. If, 
then, he performs no real act of con- 
formity ; ifhe openly protests against 
Rimmon, let him go with his master 
where he will, he goes no where out 
of hallowed ground. An idol is 
nothing, and an idol temple is noth- 
ing. The earth is the Jord’s, and 
every place and house in it are his; 
and no place Is unclean to them who 
know that *the Lord he is God, and 
that there is no God beside him,’ 
Yet we can hardly suppose that Naa- 
man possessed this measure of spirit- 
ual understanding. Itis request for 
two burden of earth shewed 
that his views were as yet confined, 
aid mixed with superstition. We 
cannot but suspect, that he was in the 
house of Rimnion ‘with conscience 
of the idol The enlarged senti- 
ments which St. Paul has taught us 
on this head were not only beyond 
Naaman’s proficiency, but above the 
standard of those times, even in 
Israel. 

* What, then, will the prophet 
say! Will he, on the one hand, ad- 
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vise disobedience to his king; or, 
on the other, recommend unfaithful- 
ness to his God? Will he push on 
his new convert toa boldvess in pro- 
fession which shall outrun his judcg- 
wili he allow him to make 
Compromise of 


ment! Ov 
any, even the least, 
ousesence 2 So much heie depends 
on th the man’s heart, that 
What inight be youd advice on the 
Supposiliun ol some motives, might 
be bed on the surimtise of cihers.— 
Too rigid an injunction might break 
the bruiser 
smoking flax: 


reed, or quench the 
vhere€as an express 
permission nugat remove salutary 
apprehensions. The sasciuon otf the 
prophet might make lini aiid with- 
out fear, on ground which ought to 
be explored with the most scrupu- 
lous diligence 3 and the pata therout 
leernt by spiritual discernmeiut tu the 
disciple himself. 

‘ Pitsha, therefore, ives him no 
direcuon ; he neither suys bow, nor 
bow net: he neither teils btm, the 
Lord wiil pardon thee, ner the ord 
will not pardon thee in tls thing ; 
but he e “presses ~ good will: + 
says,* Goin peace! and huys it No 


doubt in such a manner, and with 
such a look, as to precinude furtber 
reply. Thus he sends him away 
witha blessing, commends him to 


the Divine guidance, and loaves hit 
to Paige er the nicer si 
as he becomes of tull age, and a! 
conscience more thorou Hes EXCrCis- 
ed to discern good aid evil.” 

Such is the statement of Mr. Faw- 


— 


a 


cett; and 1 am far from uilirming 
that it is not that interpretation in 


which the judicious readcr may rea- 
dily acquiesce. Let, without preju- 
dice to an opinion which tt is impos- 
sible to disprove and casy tu allow, I 
would venture to _. »a different 
view ofthe subject; which I am dis- 
posed, afier mature deliber: ‘lon, to 
prefer. ‘To me it ts far from eri- 
dent, that Naaman had become a real 
convert to the truth. He appears to 
have been a man of quick, vet gen- 
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erous feelings; casily exasperated 
by an apparent indignity, and not less 
alive to triendly usage, for which he 
was anxious to evince his gratitude 
by large and expensive liberalities. 
After sufleri be under a loathsome 
disease, when be found himself sud- 
denly and completely recovered by 
the miraculuus power which God 
had coimmissioned his servant Elisha 
tuexeri, be secemsto have been tran- 
-d with thankfulness and joy— 

basuly to the prephet: 
the power auc glory of the 
above all the fabled 
attributes of he is faln to re- 
quite t the prophet with cosily gifts; 
and, when he cannot prevatl with him 
Sina! fiest present, ie 


Sporte 
tie returns 
he extols 
Ciud Israel 


oa 
LuUUio. 


to accept the 
declares his purpose to offer sacrifi- 
ces, in future, to none but that Al- 
mighty Being, pity benevolence he 
recently and largely experi- 
Accordingly, he solicits a 
juantity of carth trom the holy land, 
with which he proposes to construct 
an altar, on which fives shall be kin- 
died to Jehovah alone: and he then 
poiogises for the necessity under 
which be is placed, of occasionally 
taking a part in the stated worship 
of wn idol. 

fn all this T can discover nothing 
that stamps the authenticity of Naa- 
man’s copversion. Al! that he said 
or did, after his wonderful restora- 
tion to health, denotes a heart overe 
flowing with. joy, and disposed to 
make every return to his benefactor ; 
but it does not exhibit the sober con- 
clusions, the deliberate and coherent 
resolves, of a man InWhom any spiri- 
tual renovation had taken place. It 
is likely enouch that Naaman was 
no zealot for the religious persuasion 
of his country—-no fond admirer of 
those impotent deitics whom he had 
found unable or reluctant to effect 
his cure; and undoubtedly his re- 
spect for them would be further im- 
paired, by the comparison he would 
institute between their insufficiency 
and the almightiness of Jehovah. As 
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far, therefore, as he himself was con- 
cerned, he was prepared to abandon 
the superstition of his fathers, and to 


pay exclusive homage to the God of 


Israel. He had no other way of tes- 
tifying his eratitude to his Divine 
Physician; and he would be the 
more earnest in protestations of re- 
spect for the Master, In order to 
eratify the disinterested servant, who 
declined all personal remuneration. 
Ail thisis very conststen with human 
nature. It is natural, in the first 
movements of eratitude, to account 
no recompense too large for the ben- 
efit received. It is natural to em- 
ploy the most energetic language, 
in conveying our sentiments to a 
bountiful benefactor. It is natural, 
when we are prevented from dis- 
chargiog the debt in ene way, to look 
about for some other cxpedient.—— 
And this is exactly what appears to 
me to be observable in the conduct 
of Naaman, Unable to satisfy his 
eratitude by heaping kindnesses upon 
the prophet, who resists his Impour- 
tunity, be falis upon a more specious 
expedient, and requests assistance in 
Setting up an altar to Jehovah. This 
worship, however, is to be conduct- 
ed with a privacy that might secure 
from molestation aless powerful man 
than the Syrian captain, among a pco- 
ple ever ready to inscribe new altars 
to new gods. At the same time, he 
hever disguises his intention of sull 
practising idolatry in public, and of 
bowing down to Rimmon when de- 
ference to his king required it. Such 
are his demeanour and language ; in 
which I look in vain for any symp- 
toms of genuine faith. Naaman acts 


/asmight be expected under his cir. 
cunistances, from a feeling and a 


 fenerous man, a heathen and a cour- 


Uer-—from aman who, not being riv- 
€tted to idolatry by superstitious pre- 
judices and scruples, was well pre- 
pared to concede the highest honours 


tto a Being who had seryed him 


~ better than all his ido} gods. But he 
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is far from shewing an alienation of 
heart from gentile vanities, and a 
cordial adherence to the Ifviy One 
of Israe}]. This epinion seems to be 
corroborated by the prophet’s reply. 
To a request of Naaman, that he 
rht be furnished with consecrated 
earih tor the building of an altar, 
Hiisha makes no answer whatever. 
To have vranted it would have been 
a violation cf the Mosaic Law; and 
it may have been very apparent to 
the prophet, that the petition was 
Gictated by motives In which was lit- 
tle or no sentiment of religion. In- 
dced, that it was little more thana 
court-like address may be concluded 
from the circumstance, that Naaman 
did not repeat it, «lthough he clearly 
eonsidered the possession of holy soil 
a preparative indispensable to the 
worship of Jehovah. Had that wor- 
siuip been very near his heart, he 
would not so scon have forgotten his 
intentions, ner have been put off 
with any thing short of an absolute 
denial. From these premises, [| 
shoul! draw much the same conclu- 
sion with Mr. Fawcett, as to the 
meaning of Elisha’s answer, * Go in 
peace ;’’ that In fact it meant noth- 
ing, being the ordinary form of ori- 
ental courtesy in dismissing a visiter. 
It is most certain that he did not 
mean an assent to the request, that 
Naaman should be supplied with 
materials te construct an aitar out of 
Jerusalem : and I can as little believe 
that he counived at the latter propo- 
sal, and sent him away a charter. 
ed idolater. The Syrian chieftain 
would not misepprehend the pro- 
phet’s meaning, but would receive 
the usual civilities as they were 
meant: and to those, the prophet, 
having already fulfilled his commis- 
sion, saw reason not to add a single 
word with respect to the unmeaninge 
propositions ceremoniousiy submit. 
ted to his decision. 
Iam, &c. 
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tore! the Christ: 
THAT war is a great evil, few 
sons will be disposed to deny, 
cently alier a war which jas been 
unexampled in its curation 
tent, and tie direful eficets of which 
are still feit in every city, hamiet, anc 
cotlave of Lurope, But thoues war 
is an evil, abstractly considered, yet I 
imagine it is only cne of many which 
are inseparable from the present state 
of humanit ys but peg by the @ra- 
cious dispositions ef an a -wise Pro- 
vidence, are ullimateiy mede the In- 
struments cf good. ‘Phe hurricave 
and thunder storm are necessary f 
preserving the salubrily of the 
mosphere. The history of n 
exhibits numerous instances ip wilich 
“the walls of Zion have been built 
in troublous times ;” and prophecy 
Jeads us to expect, that the path to 
that state of rest and of peace which 
awaits the churchoi God, licsthrough 
many storms and convulsions of a po- 
litical nature. This being the case, 
“ becomes an object of considerable 
importance to ascertain the linc of 
conduct which is proper for the Chris- 
tian, when his country is engaged in 
war; and I propose, therefore, to 
make afew remarks upon some late 
publications intended to enlighten the 
public en this important subject. 
The first is entitied, “ A Solemn 
Review of the Cus‘om of War, shew- 
ing that War is the Eifect of jofu- 
far Delusion, and proposing a Reme- 
dy."’——Now, thoneh every sincere 
Christian must deviore the necessity 
of war, Iam not aware that, in this 
country at leasi, war can be viewed 
asacustom: neither can it be con- 
sidered as always the result of / 
lay delusion. “Vhe author of this tract 


himself refi rent source. 
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of Christian nations, that every raler 
shell feel that his honour, safety, and 
happiness depend on his displaying 
a pacific spirit, end forbearing to ene 
pare in offensive wars? Is it not 
possible to form frowerful Peace So- 

eiies, In every nation of Christen- 
doi, whose object shall be to support 

yvernment, and secure the nation 
from war ?” 

The other means proposed, are, 
“liberal contributions” for the pur- 
pose ‘of diifusing digit,” the esta- 
blishment of printing presses for the 
circulation of tracts, the addresses of 
Christian minisrs trom the pulpit, 
the education of youth in the princi- 
ples of the meee the concurring 
atid of all Bible Societies, and Socie- 
ties for propagating the Gospel. It 
is adde d; “ But our hopes and ex- 
pectations are not Nmited here. The 
Societies of Friends and Shakers will 
come in, of eourse, and cordially con- 
tribute to the glorious object.” Hav- 
ing enlisted this numerous body, the 
writer’s anticipations are greatly ex- 
tended, obstacles are foreseen, butare 
believed net to be insurmountable ; 
and he even exclaims, ** God will 
aid in such a cause; and the time is 
at hand, when this frediction shall be 
fulfilled.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I as devoutly 
wish that wars may cease as the wri- 
ter himseli. But in the mean time, 
we must take care lest, in the pros- 
pect of universal peace and love, we 
lorvet those more Immediate duties, 
indispensable to us as the subjects 
of a government which, without 
boasting, may In a peculiar manner 
be considered as xppointed of God 
‘for the punishment of evil doers, 
and the praise of them that do well.” 
All that is required of us isa dutiful 
subsection to the fovernment under 
unto God, tn ail 
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181 8. | remarks 
best approve ourselves as the ser- 
vants of Him who is * King of kings 
and Lord of lords.” 

Again ; : should the government de- 
termine that war is unavoidable, what 
must be the conduct of this “ mest 
powerful association,’ acting upon 
its avowed principles ?—Surcly they 
must step forward in all their might, 
and declare their determined opposi- 
tion to War in the abstract—to «i 
war j——that without the employment 
of force they will not contribute to 
the exigences of the state; and soon- 
er lay down their lives than be ac- 
tively emnmployed in warfare. How 
this line of conduct can contribute to 
suppert government, 1 am unabie to 
perceive. Were it possible to realize 
ihe views of this Society, the effect 
must be, to paralyze the arm of pow- 
er, introduce discord, confusion, and 
bloodshed into the very bosom of so- 
ciety, and lay the country open, as an 
easy prey,’ lo any unprincipled and 

ambitious aggressor! 

In the second tract of the Peace 
Sociely, an altempt is made to esta- 
blish a doctrine no where recognised 
in Scripture; namely, that all the 


| precepts contained in the New Tes- 


are.» tament, addressed to individual Chris- 


tlans, are equally applicable to ** pro- 
fessing Christian states and proiitical 
bodies; and it is demanded “by 
~what authority is the sense restrai- 
ed” to individuals? All the answer 
which can be required, is reducible to 
this simple position ; that, througi- 
soul the New Testament, no precepts 
_or Instructions are addressed to states 
or political bodies, of any description 
‘whatever. The reason is obvious: 
for the faith and hope of the Gospel 
wage respect exclusively to individu- 
als who repent of their sins, believe 
an Christ Jesus, and obtain mercy 
and a good hope through grace, ihat 


aan 5 


“Ahey shall in due time become par- 
ince of “an inheritance incor- 

upiible, unde edied, und that fadeth not 
Byway.” 
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Surely self-defence is a duty in- 
cumbent on Caristians Individually 3 
and it such should hold the reins of 
ecovernment in any country, it would 
conse quently be their dutv as governe 
ors to bend the wholee nergies ci the 
nation in defence of the just rights of 
their COUDITY, age rressors. 
With regard to private ng pi 
I hesitate not to aifirm, that all asso- 
ciations of Christians which shall at- 
tempt to overawe the civil govern- 
ments under which they live, on any 
present end in any manner whatever, 
act in direct opposition to their duty 
to “¢he fiowers that be,” which are 
ordained of God, 

fn the third tract, the views of the 
Society are supported from the prac- 
tice of the early Christians. Yet the 
very first instance mentioned, shews 
that the Christians of those days had 
not forgetten the instructions of the 
Apostles; for itis quoted from Ter. 
tulllan, that nr sundry rebellions 
against the Roman emperors, “ not 
a Christian could be found in any of 
the rebel armies.” It is probably 
true, that about the year of our Lord 
200, some Christians refused to enter 
the army on account of the pagan 
rites commonly observed in the camp; 
and that others, having misapplied 
certain passages of Scripture, heid 
themselves bound to abstain from all 
war. But neither of these facts can, 
in the smailest afiect the 
question at Issue, 

We are next informed, that war 
‘includes robbery, iraud, debauche- 
ry, hatred, resentment, and the ex. 
ercise of ail the bad passions of our 


inst all ec 
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nature”? But here IT naturally tura 
my recollection to the Chiistians of 


who, at dierent 
ive stoed forward and “turn. 


our army 
times, ha 


and avy, 


ed the battle from our cautes”’—who 
have shed their blood in defence of 
all that is dear to us as members of a 
well vil community. And 
think we are entitled to say, with 

vice, that these were not gullty 





~ see 


Remaiis 
of those crimes; but,on the contrary, 
that pity for our deluded enemies— 
a disposition to do them every oflice 
of kindness and humanity, whenever 
duty rendered this practicable—a firm 
confidence in the blessing of God on 
their exertions—a magnanimous Con- 
tempt of danger, when opposed to 
daty—a patient perseverance In a 
cause towhich they had devotea their 
lives—and a gencrous forbearance in 
the moment of victory, shone ¢on- 
spicuous in their conduct during the 
arduous struggles in which this coun. 
try has been repeatediy engaged. 

Bucit is further affirmed, that war 
“includes él/oodshed, not unawares, 
which is the scriptural definition of 
murder :” and it is inquired whether 
a dispensation has been granted to 
uny of the potentates of the earth, to 
alter the nature of vice! Is thisa fair 
interpretation of Scripture! Was it 
unawares that the avenger of biood 
pursued the inadvertent homicide, 
and, if possibic, shed his blood? Was 
it Unawares that certain transyressors 
were stoned to death; that the ene- 
mics of Israel were put to death 
Without mercy, and that rebellions 
were quenched by the bieod of thou- 
sands of Israelites? And were ail the 
deaths produced by these means 
necessarily murders, because not ef. 
fected wrawares ? 

This tract concludes with the in- 
quiry, whether it would not be better 
for princes to seitie their differences 
by arburation, than by the sword? 
Unhappily for the suggestion, one of 
two things would be requisite ; name- 
ly, arbiters to whom ali would sub- 
mit, or some third power able to com- 
pel those who might prove refrac- 
tory. Kut would not war still be 
hecessary in order to compulsion; 
atleast tillsome man shall devise an 
easier method of inducing indepen- 
cent governments to act contrary to 
their inclinations ? 

The fourth act is occupied with 
exiracts from the writings of Eras- 
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mus, on the subject of war, tending 
to show ns banetul effects. 1 pass 
on toa more receut publication to the 
sume effect, entituled * Pictures of 
War,’ an octavo volume, occupied 
almost exclusively with extracts from 
aucicut and modern authors, maga- 
zines, &c, tending to show that war 
is attended with the loss of many 
lives, destruction of property, gene- 
ral distress, and innumerable other 
evils. A work of the description 
now under consideration, proiessing 
no claims to originality, can be view. 
ed only in connection with the senti- 
ments which it isemployed to dissemi- 
nate. These I cannot pass by unno- 
ticed, involving as they do an impor- 
tant part of the every-day duty of 
Christians. In general, I premise, 
that it is not the duty of every Chris- 
tian to occupy himself with the more 
profound questions of political econo- 
my. Butof ¢his there can be no doubt, 
that under the Gospel as under the 
Law, it is the duty of all to “fear God 
and the king, and meddle not with 
them that are given to change ;”—to 
be of a meek and humble disnosition, 
and not at all disposed to “ meddle 
with matters great, or (hings too high 
for them” IT regret that this line of 
conduct has noi been more uniformly 
followed in the publication before 


ne, and that the author did not pay | 
more deference to the example of | 


Join the Baptist, who, “like Him 
whose forerunner he was, would not 
intericre with civil or political ar- 
rangements’? (p.238;) and that of 
our Lord, “who paid tribute money, 
which went to support’ military 
power, and set the example of 
giving no just cause of offence to 
any’? (p. 235:) and this although 


the tribute might even go in sup- | 
foolish | 
Agsin (p. 238,) “If my | 
kingdom were of this world, then > 


poit* of war, idolatry, or 


games. 


would my servants fight,” said our 
blessed Saviour; that is, in support 
of his kingdom. 


Is it possible that 
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any person of ordinary capacity, who 
reads this passage in ils natural con- 
nexion with thesacredcontext,should 
for a moment suppose that it abso- 
Jutely prohibits fighting in all cases? 
In like manner, when itis predicted, 
that “ail they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword,” can 
there be any reason to think that any 
thing More than the employment of 
the sword in support of religion (in 
place of fleeing from persecutions) 
is prohibited to private Christians ¢ 

But this is not all ; it is even aflirm- 
ed (p. 217,) that the command, * ¢how 
shalt not kill,” is imperative on gov- 
ernments equally as on individuals. 
Yet, unless it can be suid that all the 
other precepts of the Moral Law 
were addressed to goveruments, 
there is no ground for this interpre- 
tation. On the contrary, the neces- 
sity of taking away human life, on 


particular occasions, by authority of 


eovernment, Is Clearly illustrated by 
what took place under the Law; and 
this, with the approbation of these 


who were raised up and inspired of 


God, during the infant state of the 
Jewish commonwealth We are 
next informed (p. 239,) in direct op- 
position to the sacred text (Rom, xiii. 
1, ct sey.,) that only to those rulers 
“who do what God commands in bis 
own revelation,” we owe subjection 
and odedience ; and that, otherwise, 
the Christian might even kill his 
brother inadvertently in battle. But 
in just and lawful war, it is no more 
murder to deprive the enemies of our 
country of life, than for the public 
executioner of justice to put to death 
the murderer, Yet our author will 
notadmit even of this. He says (p. 
146,) “The Supreme Being alone 
possesses a power to take away hu- 
man life; and we rebel against his 
laws, when we undertake to execute 
death in any way whatever, upon any 
of his rational creatures.” And 


again; ‘“ Letallthose laws be repeal- 
Christ. Obsery. N 
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ed which authorize juries, judges, 
sheriffs, or hangmen, to assume we 
resentments of individuals, and to 
commit murder in coid bicod in any 
case wWhatever.”’——[I beg leave to re- 
mind the author, that the Apostle 
says to private Christians, “ Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves ;”’ but 
of the civil power or ruler, “ heis 


the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath on him that doeth 
evil.”’ (Rom. xiil. 4.) 


The supposed * distinction betwixt 
political expediency and Christian 
duty” alluded to (p. 250,) muy have 
arisen from inatienuon to the differ 
ence betwixt the duties of a magis- 
trate and those of a private Chris- 
lian. When well undersiood, they 
will not be — in principle at all 

each other, nor In prac- 
lice at all cbiicnaatiiae But as pri- 
vate Christians, it is po part of our 
duty to usurp the place of our supee 
riors, by presuming to determine 
whether any particular war is avoidae 
bleornot. Farless, 1 imagine, should 
we, with our author, adopt the senti- 
ments of the tract first noticed, rela- 
tive tothe formation of a powerful 
association for the purpose of coune 


? 
opposed to 


eracting government on the subject 
of war. Tbis project, it would. Ape 
pear, was originally of American 


erowth, and may have been adminis- 
tered with the view of weakening the 
‘ popular delusion,” or “ war-fever,’’ 
which, atthat time, prevailed. Ano- 
ther wriler,whom my author follows to 
a ereat extent, reasons in the follow- 
Ing manner:  Self-defence zs, no 
doubt,a firimary law of nature; but 
itis of nature only: it belongs solely 
to the animal life ; and the brute cre- 
auion, knowing no further, act up to 
the perfection of their nature. Had 
nian, like them, no further privilege 
than mortal existence, he — be 
right in following their pra ot 
(p. 248.) By what authority does this 
writer dispense with a primary law of 
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nature? The whole Moral Law is 
only a transcript of the primary law 
of nature; and this law Jesus Christ 
came not to obiiterate, but to sanc- 
tion and to fulfil in every respect. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps super- 
fluous to remark, that I should be as 
far as the writers of these publica- 
tions from encoursging aggression 
and violence in any form; or from 
fostering a spirit of national hostility 
against any country. I apprehend 
that the injunction of the Apostle 
(Rom. xii. 18.) is binding on all 
Christians, whether magistrates or 
subjects: ‘If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.” I know that states and 
political bodies, like individuals, may 
be swayed by motives which cannot 
be approved of on Christian princi- 
ples. But whatthen!? Ave civil gov- 
ernmenis our subjects, or amenable 
to our jurisaiction ? And if they are 
not, shail Christians league together 
for the purpose of wresting the sword 
out of the hands of the civil mMagise 
trate, and set themselves up as aione 
qualified to govern the earth? The 
question I think dictates Its own an- 


swer.* Pu Ds 


* Our readers are aware that it is not 
our custom to give our own opinion on the 
communications of our correspondents.— 
We, therefore, leave the arguments of X. 
Y. Z. to find their due level ; yet we cannot 
but feel much pleasure in communicating 
the following letters from the Emperor of 
Russia and Prince Gallitzin to the Peace 
Society. Ofthese there can be but one 
Opinion. 


“To the Rev. Noah Worcester, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society. 


“ Sir—Your letter in behalf of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, with the bcoks 
accompanying it, were received. The ob. 
ject which this philanthropic institution 
has in view, the dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of peace and amity among men, 
meets my cordial approbation, My en- 
deavours to procure peace and good-will 
amouy nations are already known; and the 
power and influence which Almighty God 
has comimiited to me, shall ever be employ- 


[ Jan. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mucu has been written, and, in my 
opinion, much remains to be written, 
on the introduction of the Madras 
system of education into Europe, and 
especially into the United Kingdom ; 
the western division of which has be- 
come, in its various relations, the 
source of deep and even alarming 


ed, I trust, in striving to secure to the na- 
tions the blessings of that peace which 
they now enjoy. 


*¢ Considering the object of your Society, 
the promotion of peace among mankind, as 
one eminently congenial to the spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, I have judged it 
proper to express these my sentiments re- 
specting your labours, in answer to your 
communication to me on this subject. 

ALEXANDER. 
“¢ St. Petersburgh, July 4, 1817.” 


** Sir--I received your letter of the 9th 
of April, with the Numbers of the ¢ Friend 
of Peace’? accompanying it, for which I 
return you my hearty thanks. The object 
which your Society has in view is of great 
importance to the well-being and happi- 
ness of the human race. Indeed it seems 
to me to be almost the same as that of Bi- 
ble Societies; forit is only in proportion as 
the divine and peaceable principles of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ prevail in the hearts 
of men that lasting and universal peace 
can be expected. A blessed period is pro- 
mised in the word of God, when men shall 
learn the art of war no more. This period 
I understand to be the same as that in 
which itis prophesied that all men shall 
know the Lord, even from the least unto 
the greatest, and that the earth shall be 
full ofthe knowledge of the Lord. These 
latter promises seem to be daily fulfilling 
in every quarter of the world, by the exer- 
tion of Bible and other Christian Societies 
to disseminate among men the saving and 
pacific principles of Jesus Christ. They 
are preparing the way for your Society’s 
gaining its object—-peace—universal peace, 
when men shall learn the art of war no 
more. Most earnestly praying for every 
blessing to accompany your labour, in pro- 
moting peace onearth and good. will among 
men, I shall reckon it a peculiar honour to 
be among the members of such a humane 
society. 

‘¢] remain, Sir, your most 

‘‘ obedient servant, 
* PRINCE ALEX, GALLITZIN.” 
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4 wit On the Madras 


interest. Ofits political situation, I 
do not affect to form any judgment 
beyond what may be gathered from 
the journals on both sides of the 
channel, and the commentaries sup- 
plied by the editors on the intelli- 
gence found in their columns. Of 
its moral state, few satisfactory noti- 
ces are circulated, except in the 
{cports of such societies as cither 
in part or exclusively consider Ire. 
~ land as the scene ef their operations. 

*’ The impression produced by the evi- 
. dence is, that the country is gene- 
a rally in a state of great moral and 
intellectual degradation. Many per- 
sons, however, have sanguine hopes 
that the Mudras scheme will entire- 
ly transform this western wilder- 
ness; or, if this be expecting too 
much, that at least there will be ef- 
fected a, sensible, and in prospect a 
permanent, improvement in the pop- 
ulation of the whole island. 

That much will be done we have 
indeed great encouragement to look 
for; but I own that, with every pre- 
possession in favour of the mechani- 
cal process adopted in the national 
schools, I have many apprehensions 
that the value of the process will be 
ina considcrable measure neutraliz- 
ed, uniess every establishment be 
superintended by a MASTER OF MO- 
RALS, who, in managing the very 
powerful machinery of the new 
= mode, may especially provide that 
, A (as far as human wisdom can ensure 
>such a consequence) what is recelv- 
Bedi into the understanding may influ- 
Pence the heart. After what has been 
B said i in your pages on emulation, I 
sm refrain from winding my way 
Sinto that dificult subject, farther than 
oby saying, that after every explana- 
)uon in favour of the Madras scheme, 
Fit appears to me that the eager ap- 
petite of human nature for distinction 
Band display will find much strong 
Faliment furnished by the general dis- 
$cipline of the system in question. If 
Ptee aliment be diluted or counteract. 

qed by a concurrent lowering regi- 
3men, this P srocess will, in my judg- 
‘ment, not be found among the origi- 
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nal arrangements of Beil and Lan- 
caster, but must be superinduced by 
those masters cf morals whose pre- 
sence, as principals, is most devoutly 
to be wished for in each of the thou- 
sand or ten thousand schools erect- 
ed either in reality or imagination 
throughout the British empire, An 
excellent correspondent,in your num- 
ber for last November, appears in- 
deed, in his reasonabie jealousy on 
the subject under discussion, to dis. 
relish altogether the grand project 
of national education, on the ground 
of its wholesale and superficial char- 
acter being strongly at variance with 
any really moral object; and he 
would almost draw away the moni- 
tors, and their five hundreds, in or- 
der to educate well the remaining 
lew. Perhaps I have exaggerated 
his meaning ; but to me he appears 
in any event to bave magnified the 
object of his jealousy. To myself, 
the case simply seems to be, that if 
it be our duty to educate the people, 
and if an immense engine is already 
at work capable of performing the 
mechanical part of instructionmand 
if this enyine be set in motion by an 
impulse so powerful, and according 
to the calculation of the engineer so 
permanent, that no expectation can 
be entertained of its failure, either in 
energy or continuance of action— 
then we surely ought to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity thus placed 
within our reach, and endeavour so 
to direct the movements of the ma- 
chine as to make its niechanism sub- 
serve the highest purposes of moral 
uulity. Apart from metaphor—the 
national schools ought not, I con. 
ceive, to be diminished, even if they 
did nothing better than teach chil- 
dren to read and write; for the good 
effected by this stage of instruction 
is certainly better than nothing. Its 
tendency is civilizing, and it affords 
at least the means of obtaining some 
acquaintance with the Scriptures 
whenever they fall in the learner’s 
way. I do not suppose that your 
correspondent would by any means 
consent to the annihilation of the 
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as itis puriiicd by such considerate 
men as think more of children’s 
hearts than of thelr understandings 
"Liiis purifying process must and ih] 
be performed by any person cf sound 
mind, as far asthe e@eneral reeula- 
tions of the school will allow him to 
pursue his object. Phe extent of 
his inellorating endeavours muy even 
be very considerable. The « superin- 
tendent or visiter Is tenctaicsnle nt 
of the master as well asof the pupils. 
On the supposiiion that the master 
possesses an averave shure oF right 
thinking and cociity, and farther 
that he is venel ally depe ee int for lis 
situation and pros 
ter, here is vr ia some What prenar- 
ed botit by principic 
interest for the reception of geod 
secd; and 

has its proportion of vurue. 4s nid a 
inaster. even under these favour bie 
circumstances, will 
fluenced by ihe temptation of haste 
Ing onward bis scholars, in order, cf 


HNects upon tHe Visi- 
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even tue iowest produce 


Course, to gain the credit o1 every 


’ 


party conceried in the establisiiment. 
"The temptation wiil assume the guise 
of duty: and, in truth, he must be un 


expert anaiyst who, 10 such 4 case, 


can tell where ambition and con- 
science may be definitely separated ; 


for, if the boys are to excel, they 
must speed forward; and if they 
speed forward, they must be inpel- 
led ; and the 

the Madras scheme, afier all the la. 
bours of the apologist, is downright 
emulation: and by what super-human 
dexterity will the instructer push bis 
pupils onward along the narrow path, 
where on one 


peril, on the other the apprebcnsicn 
of censure or discredit, if the boys 
are defrauded of stimulus? Under 
these Circumstances arises a case In 
visiier is called upon to 
teacher; and to 


Which the 


teach the remind 


mechanical imputse of 


side ls seen a moral - 


| Jan. 


him that five hundred possessors of 
1 souls are artanged before 
him, w from the discipline em- 
ployed in thet room for the next few 
months or years, willin all likelihood 
receive impressions which will influ- 
ence the remainder of their lives. — 
Wbatever is there taught should un- 
questionably be taught not so much 
to merely intellectual as to moral and 
responsible creatures; to those who 
are soto pass through things tempo- 
ral, that finally they Jose not the 
things eternal. If this be conceded, 
the master should in fairness be ap- 
prized that an education preperly 
rcliglous may possib ly be less visibly 
progressive than if bis instructions 
be gan and terminated in merely hu- 
man learning. Phe visiter will do 
well io ussure him, that what Is lost 
Ih otnt of (ime or fit heaped of effect, 
willbe Compensated by gain of prin- 
haa speak on the belief that, 


immiort 


according to the usual economy of 


Providence, no religious labour will 
finally be in vain. | am aware that 
thisis a kind of prospective educa- 
tion, Which cannot be rightly appre- 
ciated by any master who does not 
pursie bis object with some portion 
of Christian feeling: but as faras his 
moral perceptions “reach, so far will 
the visiter direct them to the poara- 
mount importance of giving the chil- 
dren a moval or rather sptritual edu- 
cation; and so far, in the practical 
details of iastruction, will the super- 
intendent inculcate upon his inferior, 
cessity of sacrificihg the splen- 
dour of rapid success to ensure the 
less sparkling advantage of training 
up the heirs of eternity for their high 
destination. 

But as the current of the world 
usually flows, who does not see that 
the pairons and subordinate mana- 
vers of these schools must degrade, 
ifthey resolve to work the Madras 
engine by slow and measured move- 
nents, and of course without any 
degree of pressure on the safety- 
vaive. I mean, that when men on 
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Christian principle check the for- 
wardness of clever boys, and give 
their duller comrades time to come 
up; in which case the wits must in 
some measure stand still ;—and when 
they not only effect this balance of 
power, but possibly retard, to a cer- 


tain degree, the Jearned growth of 


boin parties by frequent religious 
adieniuen and scrious appeals to 
their consciences ;—and when, on the 
other hand, men acting en worldly 
motives load the salety-valve, by urg- 
ing forward their hundreds or half- 
thousands by all the popular and 
roading stimulants of emulation ;— 
in these contrasted Cases, ithe specta- 
tor who may happen to visit both 
classes of schools will certainly see 
in the Christianized establishment 
less of vividness of character, less of 
eeneral Guickness, brilllancy, and ar- 
dour, than in the secularized semi- 
huly, Where guocungue modo human 
passion, ia its varied exhibitions of 
siiness, and wil- 
by the fall of others, 
reflecting observer 
of our cor- 
But, alas! asthe ma. 
jority ot observers are unreflecting, 
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flew persons wiil understand what is 
Intended by the degradation just al- 
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wuced to. ft must, however, be again 


ahd acein Insisced upon, that when- 
ever the power exists of purifying, 
In Whatever degree, the national 
SCicols from worldly motives of ac- 
tion, Such power must be exerted, 
O\nerwise its possessors will incur 
the heavy censure of leaving an al- 
lowed evii to produce its natural con- 
sequences, ‘The introduction of the 
Madras system is regarded by many 
thinking persons as a grand but fear- 
ful experiment on mankind ; and by 
all as the earnest of some extensive 
alteration in the structure of civil 
Society. They who survive the next 
thirty years will be, of course, more 
competent judges of the question 
taan ourselves, who speculate only 
about contingent good or evil, 
There is one subject which, in my 
Opinion, and specifically with regard 
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to Ireland, closely connects itself 
with the matter in discussion ; name- 
ly, the Bible Society ; and so con. 
nects itself, that I can scarcely view 
the two points separately. When 
all shall eventually be able to read, 
they will assuredly desire something 
which may satisfy the new appetite, 
and books will be found by them- 
selves if not furnished by others.— 
The pupils of Dr. Bell are generally 
in the way to procure bibles and the 
accredited books of the National So- 
ciety. But others are educa*gd on 
what is termed the liberal scale; a 
scale so liberal, that I do not find 
that even the Scripture itself is 
among the established donations to 
neritorious pupils. If this be the 
fict. or if it be partially the fact, the 
deficiency will not be made up by 
the rival institution. Here, then, the 
Bible Society takes one of its many 
benevolent stations; and the thou- 
sands of young persons, who, as it is 
assumed, retire from the drilling of 
the Lancaster serjcants without the 
panoply of Inspiration, are met be- 
fore their dispersion by the agents of 
an association, which scatters among 
them an antidote to the catechisms 
and Jegends of the Romanists, and 
to the baliads and seditious tracts of 
the anarchists. Is it possible, that, 
in the divided and uncultured king. 
dom of Ireland, should be found Pro. 
testant clergymen, who are anxious 
to annihilate this Institution; who, 
having eyes to perceive the existing 
calamities of their country, seem re- 
solved to incur the terrible risk of 
prohibiting the circulation of the 
Scriptures, when to the ignorance of 
those records may, to an unknown 
degree, be attributed the unhappy 
spiritual state of the Irish popula- 
tion? Is it not notorious that such 
sons of the Reformed Church are 
welcomed by the papal bicrarchy of 
Ireland as allies; and that, whether 
they allow it or not, the Catholic 
clergy are pressing forward to meet 
them, with no very romantic hope of 
affecting theirrestoration to an infal- 
lible church? JUVERNA, 
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responsible creatures; to those who 
are soto pass through things tempo- 
ral, that finally they lose not the 
things eternal. If this be conceded, 
the master should in fairness be ap- 
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Christian principle check the for- 
wardness of clever boys, and give 
their duller comrades time to come 
up; in which case the wits must in 
some measure stand still ;—and when 
they not only cffect this balance of 
power, but possibly retard, to a cer- 


tain degree, the Jearned growth of 


boin parties by frequent religious 
admonition and serious appeals to 
their consciences ;—and when, on the 
other band, men acting on worldly 
motives load the safety-valve, by urg- 
ing forward their hundreds or half- 
thousands by all the popular and 
roading stimulants of emulation ;— 
in these contrasted cases, ihe specta- 
tor who may happen to visit both 
classes of schools will certainly see 
in the Christianized establishment 
less of vividness 
dour, than in the secularized semi- 
bury, where guocungue human 
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to Ireland, closely connects itself 
with the matter in discussion ; name- 
ly, the Bible Society ; and so con. 
nects itself, that I can scarcely view 
the two points separately. When 
ail shall eventually be able to read, 
they will assuredly desire something 
which may satisfy the new appetite, 
and books will be found by them- 
selves if not furnished by others.— 
The pupils of Dr. Bell are generally 
in the way to procure bibles and the 
accredited books of the National So- 
ciety. But others are educa*gd on 
what is termed the liberal scale; a 
scale so liberal, that I do not fied 
that even the Scripture itself is 
among the established donations to 
meritorious pupils. If this be the 
fact. or if it be partially the fact, the 
deficiency will not be made up by 
the rival institution. Here, then, the 
Bible Society takes one of its many 
benevolent stations; and the thou- 
sands of young persons, who, as it is 
assumed, reure from the drilling of 
the Lancaster serjeants without the 
panoply of Inspiration, are met be- 
fore their dispersion by the agents of 
an association, which scatters among 
them an antidote to the catechisms 
and legends of the Romanists, and 
to the ballads and seditious tracts of 
the anarchists. Is it possible, that, 
in the divided and uncultured king. 
dom of Ireland, should be found Pro. 
testant cle rgymeny who are anxious 
to annihilate this institution; who, 
having eyes to perceive the existing 
calamities of their country, seem re- 
solved to incur the terrible risk of 
the 
Scriptures, when to the ignorance of 
those records may, to an unknown 
degree, be attributed the unhappy 
spiritual state of the Irish popula- 
tion? Is it not notorious that such 
sons of the Reformed Church are 
welcomed by the papal hicrarchy of 
Ireland as allies; and that, whether 
they allow it or not, the Catholic 


clergy are pressing forward to meet 
them, with no very romantic hope of 
affecting their restoration to an infal- 
lible church? 
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Tue moral character of the poor is 
so much influenced by their external 
circumstances, that every 
connected with tiiose circumstances 
is an object of vital importance to all 
who have the true interests of society 
deeply at beart. We theretore ctier 


ier 


no apology for a somewhat extend 


question 


oe 


article on the subiect brou got be sjore 

us in this Report. 
We know, indeed, that objections 
are frequently and vehemen tly urged 
Alteippls to occupy th 


t 
fioee«e aAarre. 
Lib Sal at @ 


against all 
minds of those eng ner din 
function with subjec cts of this kind. 
It is said, ** Their strictly 
spiritual ; and topics of this nature 
would have a tendency to secuiarize 
their minds, and thus eventually to 


1 O 


ofiice iS 


impair, not only their personal holi- 
ness, but also their general influ- 


ence.’ Itmay, perhaps, be permit- 
ted us, for a moment, to touch upon 
the several parts of this objection. 
Of the accuracy of the sentiment 
conveyed in the former part of it, 
there can be no doubt, dom lunc- 
tion of aclergyman is, strictly 

ing, spiritual; and any employment 
which has a real iidenes 3 to impair 
this spirituality strikes a vitul blow 
at the perfection, dignity, and impor. 
tance of the clerical characier. We 
consider it aS no mean benelit be- 


pe ak - 


longing to an established church that 
it enables the minister to pursue the 
spiritual objects cf his profession 
without any of the distractions ordi- 


narily springing from trace or other 
mercenary occupations. fn this point 
of view, we cannot but express our 


regret at a clause in the Bull lately 
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Parliament, which 
has a teudency, as we think, to trans- 
mute our clergy into sgriculturists. 
We should have heard with far more 
sutisfaction of the intention of the 
Legislature to Increase theirincomesy, 
necessary, than to enlarge 
their farms. Cicero said of a sena- 
tor who had engaged in trade, “in. 
quinaevit senatum : und we are 
equally jealous of all such intrusions 
on the ministerial ofice. <A congre- 
eation will find it difficult to believe 
that their ministers seek not theirs 
but them, when they are daily hag- 
eling with them for those trifles on 
which the profit of trade depends.— 
It is of the first importance to adopt 
cvery measure with regard to the 
Chuich, so as to keep the garments 
of the priesthood unspotted by the 
vorid, and to prevent any other ilame 
from mingling with the pure fire 
which should burn in the censers of 
the Lord. 

But, admitting all this in its fullest 
extent, we Cannot Cotvince ourselves 
that studies of the kind brought be. 


A > he y 
massed through 


where 


fore us by the present Report—of 


course, limited and controlled by 
proper regulations——have by any 
means the same tendency with trade, 
or its attendant occupations, to with- 
draw the mind from the sptritual en- 
gagements of the clerical prefession. 
The object in this case is general 
instead of personal, social instead of 
selfish: it less easily admits of the 
operation of sordid motives, offers 
less excitement to angry tempers, 
and touches on all sides those great 
moral questions which are the spe- 
cific subjects of ministerial attention. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that 


a descent upon the common arena of 


life will, in this instance as in every 
other, in some measure increase the 
temptations of a minister. But this 
is a necessary tax upon pubiic use- 
fulness in all cases, and should not 
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drive the minister from the field of 
duty, but increase his watchfulness 
and stimulate his devotion when so 
employed. As to the supposed loss 
of influence connected with the pur- 
suit of these objecis, we should be 

disposed to maintain that an opposite 

effect would follow; tor with the 

jroor themselves, it would enavie the 

clergy toincrease their influence by 

enabling them to become imore effec- 

tually their benefactors, With che 

rich also, it would enlarge their in- 

fluence, in the first place, by giving 

to the clergy a new value and impor- 

tance in society, and by conveying 

the impression that good men are 

not, in the pursuit of another world, 

enthusiastically disregarding the law- 

ful concerns of this, especially the 

temporal comfort of their Iellow- 

creatures. We are very far indeed 

from recommending that a clergy- 

man should embarrass himself with 

the details of the administration of 
compulsory relief. Onthe contrary, 

there is reason to fear, that an Inter- 

ference with these could not fail to 

compromise his usefulness. What 

we would recommend to him, is the 

study and the seasonable inculcation 

of just principles of political econo. 

my, as well as of such practical plans 

for relieving the wants, and promot- 

ing the comfort of the poor, as would 

not aygravate the evils they profess- 

edto cure. And we conceive, that 

few circumstances would more tend 

to raise the general estimate of the 


' clergy, than their carrying into the 


public meetings of their parishes, 
that mass of information which their 


education and rank in society would 
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enable them tocollect ; and that firm, 
yet gentle, candid, gencrous, temper 
whichis the proper “fruit of true reli- 
gion. Their people would then see, 
what perhaps they have little oppor- 
tunity of sceing elsewhere, real reli- 
gion tv action. ‘The personal watch- 
fulness of the clergy themselves 
Racnieenint oy tempers 
views en- 


their 
, their 
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larged, and their parishioners would 
learn to listen with increased respect 
cn the Sabbath to the man who in the 
week nad been able to Instruct them 
on points where they least thought 
themiscives to need instruction.— 
With the actual administration of 
parochial reliel, we repeat, we donot 
thins the clergy have much to do.— 
It is rather their duty to think for 
their people, and to form a body of 
intelligent and active agents, than to 
do much in this way themselves. 
But, if we are thus disposed to 
blame any minister of the Gospel, 
who treats with inattention subjects 
such as those discussed in the pres- 
ent Report, we ure also sorry to be 
obliged to condemn legislators for 
not cendeavonring more largely to 
avail themselves, in coming to a de. 
cision upon.these points, of the assis- 
tance of such of the parochial clergy 
as unite a familiar acquaintance with 
sound principles of political economy 
with much personal observation.— 
—— of the legislative errors on 
these topics arise from the lawgivers 
ieee often men of mere specula- 
tion. They reason rather from what 
they hear, than from what they have 
seen and known. Nor do we speak 
of this as a species of defect which it 
to avuid. It is difficult for 
any Class belonging to the more in- 
telli of society, with the 
exception of one, to obtain that free 
and intimate access to the coltiages 
and bosoms of the poor which can 
enable them to be accnrate judges of 
their condition. The one class which 
we except are the resident parochial 
clergy. They literally “Shave the 
poor always with them :’’ they see 
them in all possible circumstances : 
they can trace the influence of every 
regulation upon their moral charac 


ter and actual happiness. They look 


is easy 


ent oO} Gel! 


at the law or the institution, not 
merely in the abstract, and upon 
paper, but as surrounded by al! its 
consequences.—Now, of such couns 
s¢llors, supposing them to have lairly 
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used the adyantages of their station, 
aud to be capable of generalizing 
their facts, itis not easy to over-es tie 


mate the importance in all questions 


of domestic policy. At present, 
however, few of them are perhap 5 
entitled, on these points, to full con- 
fidence. Hume somewhere ssys, 
that Father Paul was the onty inen 
who was at once an ecclesiasiic and 
This opinion Is of 


a philosopher. 
tinged with the 


course thoroughly 
gall of the historian, and is us inace- 
curate as his other opinio: ns on topi ics 


connected with religion; but, like 
f g/d ily 


most other calumnies, it is not 
destitute of support. We earnestly 
Jong for the period when the clergy, 
labouring ia the first place to acquire 
the sacred knowledge essential to 
their office, shall extend their view 
to the questions immediately border- 
ing upon religion; and shall thus 
qualify theniselves to contribute to 
the temporal us well as the spiritual 
happiness of their country. 

Before we proceed to lay before 
our readers a view of the luminous 
Report which forms the title to the 
present article, there is one addition- 
al observation which we wish to offer 
to their notice. The Committce 
themselves, who framed the Report, 
have acted with the caution and imo- 
desty due to the delicate and intri- 
Cate questions which engaged their 
attention. Instead of expressing re- 
ret that the shortness of the session 
prevented their coming to any deci. 
sion upon the great topics before 
them, pi express _ satisfaction 
at this 1 ecessary de] laasmuch 
as it oP ae them from "a tempta- 
tions to decide too hastily, or \ r er 


ihe peculiar circumstaices the 
nation during the past year. Now it 
vould be unpardonable presumption 


for Individuals and obscure ci ic to 
press on before the legislators of the 
land—to decide, upon ‘less evidence, 
that which the Committee have re- 
fused to decide upon the fulles: evi- 
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dence which was ever, perhaps, pro- 
duced to any such court of inquiry, 
It is our intention, therefore, to main- 
tain, with little exception. the same 
reserve which has been manifested 
by our superiors ; and rather to pre- 
sent a compact abrideement of their 
statements, tuan to offer any of our 
own. Itis for those to cut the knot 
who prs not patience to untic it— 
Por ourselves, we desire paicotly to 
pursue the jnvestig ration, till some 
satisfactory solution of our national 
di ficulties shall offer itself for gene- 
ral adoption. 

The Report opens by stating asa 
reason why the Committee did not 
avail themselves of the permission 
to report their observations from 
time to time tothe House, that they 
were unwilling to present detached 
or crude observations upon subjects 
of such high importance. 

In the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee for the same object, a copious 
accountis given of the statutes upon 
the subject of the poor previous to 
the reign of Elizabeth. Their gen- 
eral object was to promote the relief 
of the impotent poor, by the contri- 
butions of the church, and by the 
alms of the charitable; and to dis- 
courage the idleness and check the 


villuny of those who sought relief 
Without any real title to it. Many 


statutes, characterized by the severi- 
ty of the times, were directed against 
of this last character; and 
a sta'ute In the reign of Edward VI. 
vi ed the crime of vagrancy with 
mutilation, and death. 

Tbe really impotent poor were, on 
the contrary, permitted to beg with- 


‘ 


, ‘ w* 4 
ves" aHts 


sis avery, 


in certain limits; and various means | 
were employed to excite the public | 


ve tiem, But these excite- 
appearing to act both inade- 
Pp artially—-pushing on 


to rejie 
ments 
quately and 


the sng perhaps beyond their 
but leaving the hard-hearted 7 
altorether uninfluen- | 


! 


powers, 
and avaricious 
ced—at length, by the 5th Eliz. c. 3, 
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the justices, after repeated admo- 
nition, were empowered, with the 
churchwardens, &c. to assess such 
persons, according to their discre- 
tion, for a weekly contribution. Thus 
gradually was established the princi- 
ple of compulsory contribution tor 
the maintenance of the poor. This 
simple statement of facts, as to the 
origin of the Poor Laws in our coun- 
try, clearly shews that these laws 
were not adopted as a favourite in- 
strument of legislation ; but that they 
were rather forced upon the legisla- 
ture by the general circumstances of 
the times, and the exigencies of the 
case. They were not chosen in pre- 
ference to voluntary contributions ; 
but because voluntary contributions, 
to a suflicicnt extent, could not be 
raised, 


Now itis a subject of speculation” 


which can scarcely fail to suggest 
itself to an inquiring mind, How 
comes it that Great Britain should, 
thus early, have been driven to so 
disastrous a measure, and that Scot- 
jand should not even now be com- 
pelled to have recourse to it? One 
obvious answer Is this : In Scotland, 
the first Reformation of religion was 
the work, not of the crown, as in 
England, but of the people. It was 
not a transaction founded in state 
policy, and deriving a secular aspect 
from the combination of court in- 
tigue with religious zeal; but it 
was founded on a widely extended 
and deeply rooted conviction, among 
the nation at large, of its necessity. 
In England, a violent shock was giv- 
en to the influence of religion in the 
minds of the people, by the attack 
and overthrow of their religious pre- 
judices before a better substitute bad 
been provided. They were divested 
of the creed they professed, before 
adequate means had been taken, or 
indeed could be taken, to diffuse 
amongst them sound religious know- 
ledge. In Scotland, the evils were 
ofa different class. They arose from 
én excess of religious zeal on the 
Christ. Obsery. No. 195. 
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part of the people, and from an ear- 
nestness in the prosecution of the 
work of reform approaching to what 
may be termed fanaticism. A Char- 
acter was thus formed of great stern- 
ness, severe ruggedness, very alien, 
it may be, in some respects, from 
the meekness and gentleness of 
Christianity, but yet favourable to in- 
dependence of spirit. The impulse 
thus given to the minds of men was 
calculated to make them spurn the 
idea of eleemosynary assistance ; and 
this feeling was extended even to 
their remote relations and connex- 
ions. The early institution, in Scot- 
land, of a system of national educa- 
tion, founded on retigion, and super- 
intended by an informed and active 
resident parochial clergy, while it 
has served to smooth away some of 
the roughnesses of the nattonal cha- 
racter, has also kept alive those feel- 
ings of independence which form, 
even in the absence of religious prin- 
ciple, a most powerful barrier against 
the inroads of pauperism. 

But, besides this, the demand and 
pressure upon benevolence were, 
probably, less in Scotland than in 
England. The latter country was 
more early a commercial and manu- 
facturing country, and was therefore 
more exposed to vicissitude and to 
the sudden influx of pauperism on 
its population; so that while the 
higher morality of the Scottish peas- 
antry operated powerfully in their 
favour, this mitigated poverty may 
not have been without its influence. 
And as we are not convinced, on the 
one side, that England, with the same 
proportion of paurers as the Scotch, 
would have followed the example of 
Scotland ; so neither are we sure, on 
the other, that Scotland, with the 
same proportion of paupers as Eng- 
land, would have readily pursued her 
present practice. We are strength- 
ened in these doubts by observing, 
that where the English, as in many 
of the agricultural districts, might 
support their poor by voluntary con- 

a 
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tributions, no attempt is made to do 
it; and that Scotland, in many cases 
where her circumstances approxt- 
mate to those of England, bas, most 
unhappily, as we conceive, been led 
to adopt the practice of this country. 
But, to return to the Report— 

The Committee give the tollew- 
ing statement of the Act of Eiiza. 
beth. 

“This statute enacts, that the chur 
wardens and overseers’ shail take o der 
from time to tine (with the consent of 


: s timcm ¢ i. 
two or more justices) for setung to work 
the children of ail such Whose parents shail 
not be thought able to keep and maintain 


etting to work 


their children; and also for se 
all such persons, married or unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them, and 
who use no ordinary or daily trade of lite 
to vet their living by; and also to raise by 
taxation, &e. a convenient stock of flax, 


ah) 


&e. to set the poor on work}? and also 
competent sums of money for and towards 
the necessary reliefol the lame, impcetent, 
old, blind, and such other among them, be- 


ing poor and not able to work.” pp. 6, 7. 


The Report next proceeds to 
state the truly melancholy results of 
this system of compulsory provision 
for the poor. It tended to abate the 
industry of the labouring classes, 
while it promoted their increase : 
it was calculated to produce habits 
of improvidence, taking away the 
natural impulse to exertion and fru- 
gality. By making poverty the title 
to relief, it encouraged the growth 
of the misery it was designed to ale 
leviate. Being compulsory, it di- 
vested relief of the character, and of 
all the beneficial effects, of benevo- 
lence, 


‘* Proceeding from no impulse of charity, it 
creates no feelings of gratitude, and not une 
frequently engenders dispesitions and hab. 
its calculated to separate rather than unite 
the interests of the higher and lower orders 
of the community: even the obligations of 
natural affection are no longer !e{t to their 


own impulse, but the mutual support of 


the nearest relations has been actually en- 
Joined by a positive law, which the author. 
ity of mugistrates is continually required to 
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enforce, The progress of these evils, 
which are inherent in the system itself, ap- 
pears to have been favoured by the cir- 
cumstances of modern times, by an exten. 
sion of the law in practice, and by some 
deviations from its most iaportant provi- 
sions.” pp. 7, 8. 


The Committee next allude to va- 
rious points on which it will be un- 
necessary to dwell ; namely, the mel- 
ancholy impression produced upon 
their own minds by the "contempla- 
tion of the increased and increasing 
evils of this system—the deep anxi- 
ety they have felt to discover some 
adequate remedy for them—the at- 
tention they have bestowed on every 
plan proposed to them—and the de- 
fects in the returns required from 
the parishes by an Act of 1815, 
which have left the information of 
the Committce incomplete. 

They then enter upon a statement 
of the rapid and uniform increase of 
the assessment and expenditure for 
the poor. In the year 1776, the 
sum expended was 1,556,804/. The 
average expenditure of 1783, 1784, 
1785, was 2,004,238/. In 1813, the 
sum expended was 2,467,965/. 3 In 
1815, it amounted to 5,072,028/,—_ 
Considerably more was raised in 
these years ; in 1815, 7,068,9991.— 
The excess was spent in church and 
county rate, militia, &c. 

In order to meet this increasing 
expenditure, it has been suggested, 
by some writers on these subjects, 
that whereas the assessment is now 
levied on land and houses alone, it 
Should be extended (as the Act of 
Liizabeth appears to warrant) to fer. 
sonal firofierty of all kinds. With re- 
gard to some species of personal 
property, it may be stated that, if the 
assessment has not been extended to 
them, it has arisen only from the 
dificulty of ascertaining the amount 
of the property to be taxed without 
investing the assessors with inquisi- 
torial powers, of such a nature as 
the exigencies of war alone have eve! 
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induced the legislature to grant; 
and repeating an experiment which 
had already failed in the case of the 
original Jand tax. The important 
subject of taxing funded property 
for the relief of the poor, Is noticed 
in the Report, and the injustice and 
impolicy of such a meusure fully 
shewn. ‘She assessment would, in- 
deed, be easy in any given prepor- 
tion ; but how Is it to be disiributed 
among the different parishes of Eng. 
land and Wales, to which the funds 
have no local relation ? It would bea 
violation of good faith to the public 
creditor, if, while sums at interest 
on other securities were practically 
exempt from this tax, money lent to 
the state should alone be subject to 
it, although by law the payment of 
the dividend is secured “free from 
all taxess charges, and impositions.”? 
Besides, are foreigners, or stockhol- 
ders in Ireland and Scotland, to be 
assessed ? In short, while the injus. 
tice is palpable, the difficulties would 
be insurmountable, 

The next question noticed by the 
Committee, is, whether it would be 
desirable to rate every individual to 
the Poor Rate in frofiortion to the 
number of hands employed by him.— 
The great objections to this proposal 
are, the necessary discouragements 
it would give to the employment of 
workmen—the consequent difficul- 
ties of the labouring class—and the 
inevitable increase which must thence 
arise of the very evils which the pyo- 


' posal is designed to remedy. 


The Committee then proceed to 
consider certain complaints of ine- 
quality in the mode of assessing pro- 
perty in large towns; and they re- 
commend, that, in consequence of 
the immense loss sustained through 
the insolvency or knavery of lodgers 
In petty houses, the house-owner, in 


_ > the case of houses of a certain rent, 
2 should be compelled to fiay the assess- 
~ ment. Various petitions have reach- 


ed the House, praying the adoption 
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ofsuch a measure. The only strong 
objection that bas been stated to it 
is, that, if adopted, individuals per- 
haps residing at a distance, so as not 
to be able in any way to control the 
expenditure of a parish, might nev- 
ertheless bave to pay the rate. But 
to this it may be answered, that no 
beneficial control of the expendi- 
ture con possibly arise from those 
who now do or oughi to pay the rate. 
Bot while the Committee admit it to 
be exceedingly desirable to equalize 
the Poor’s Rate as much as possible, 
they state their deliberate Conviction, 
that, if new funds are provided, a fa- 
cility of expenditure will also be cre- 
ated; and that, 


‘unless some efficacious check be inter- 
posed, there is every reason to think that 
the anount of the assessment willcontinue, 
as it has done, to increase, till, at a period 
more or less remote, according to the pro- 
gress the evil has already made in diflerent 
places, it shall have absorbed the profits of 
the property on which the rate may have 
been assessed, producing thereby the neg- 
lect and ruin of the land, and the waste or 
removal of other property, to the utter 
subversion of that happy order of society 
so long upheld in these kingdoms.” p, 16. 


The Committee next present us 
with a curious table ; from which it 
uppears, that the Increase of paupe- 
rism, even in districts almost purely 
agricultural, has been of the most 
gigantic nature. For example, the 
county of Hereford “expended on 
poor, in 1776, 10,595/.; average 
expenditure in 1783, 1784, 1785, 
16,727/. ; in 1803, 48,0672. ; in 1815, 
59,2551.’ The causes of this rapid 
increase of pauperism they conceive 
to be, mainly, the annihilation of that 
spirit of independence and self-sup- 
port which checked this evil at an 
earlier period. The fear of the work- 
house, which operated for a time, 
has now ceased to act ; partly through 
the number of paupers vastly exceed- 
ing the capacity of the work-house, 
and partly from the power given te 
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the magistrate of relieving the poor 
without their entering the work- 
house. From these circumstances, 
and the probability that the children 
of paupers will also be paupers, the 
ratio of increase is likely to be every 
day more rapid. 

The Report then proceeds to offer 
some observations on the curious, 
and, as in other Circumstances it 
would have been called, merely spec- 
ulative question, as to the point at 
which, from the pressure of the 
Poor’s Raic, a total stoppage of agri- 
culture might be anticipated; the 
Jand-owners and farmers refusing 
any longer to cultivate the soil. It 
is obvious that this would take place 
whenever the assessment nearly ap- 
proached the gross rental of the Jand: 
and that some such instances eyen 
now exist, may be collected {rom the 
following extract. 


** The consequences which are likely to 
result from this state of things are clearly 
set forth in the petition from the parish of 
Wombridge, in Salop, which is fast ap- 
proaching to this state. The petitioners 
State, that ‘the annual value of land, mines, 
and houses in this parish, is not sufficient 
to maintain the numerous and increasing 
poor, even ifthe same were to be set free 
of rent; and that these cirumstances will 
inevitably compel the occupiers of lands 
and mines to relinquish them, and the poor 
will be without relief or any Known mode 
of obtaining it, unless some assistance be 
speedily afforded them.? And your Com. 
mittee apprehend, from the petitions betore 
them, that this is one only of many parishes 
that are fast approaching to a state of dere- 
liction.” p. 20. 


Some observations succeed, which 
are designed tu resist the notion, 
that, by some extension of the assess- 
ment, Or some modification of the 
plan of collecting it, or some limita- 
tion of the expenditure, without any 
material change of the whole system, 
Its future difficulties may be over- 
come. It is shewn that an increase 


of assessment beyond a certain point 
would only increase the number of 
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poor, by depriving their employers 
of the means of setting them to 
work ;—that although the legislature 
has endeavoured, in some instances, 
by local acts and otherwise, to limit 
the influence of parishes, necessity 
has already shewn itself too strong 
for law ;—and that any participation 
of the burden of assessments with 
neighbouring parishes, whilst it les- 
sens the weight on one part of the 
community, only does so by remov- 
ing it to another part. The plan of 
a national assessment” has, indeed, 
been proposed ; but the Committee 
justly object to this—that it would 
incalculably increase the evil, by put- 
ting the funds under the controul of 
those who did not, perhaps, contri- 
bute to raise them. It would also be 
altogether impossible to devise any 
adequate means of checking the de- 
mands on such a fund, when every 
excess in parochial disbursements 
would be merged in the generul ex- 
penditure of the empire. 

The Committee next dilate upon 
the importance of endeavouring to 
apply the only radical remedy for the 
existing evils; namely—/he creation 
ofa sfiirit of virtuous indefiendence 
in the lower orders. They'state with 
justice, that the transiticn to a more 
wholesome system can be atcom- 
plished only by the gradual restora- 
tion of a feeling of reliance upon 
their own industry, rather than upon 
the parochial assessments. 


“The labouring classes can only be 
plunged deeper and more hopelessly into 
the evils of pauperism, by the constant ap- 
plication of additional sums of money to be 
distributed by the Poor Rate. True be- 
nevolence and real charity point to other 
means, which your Committee cannot so 
well express as in the emphatic language 
of Mr. Burke : * Patience, labour, frugality, 
sobriety, aid religion, should be recom- 
mended to them: all the rest is downright 
fraud” p, 21. 


After this, they advert, with much 
satisfaction, to the establishment oi 
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“ Saving Banks,” and of “ Bencfit 
Societies,” as to instituuions having a 
powerful tendency to produce this 
spirit. With regard to benefit soci- 
eties, in particular, they appear to 
have the design of submitting to Par- 
liament a preposal for enabling par- 
ishes to offer to the members of these 
societies a larger benefit than the 
> sum contributed by themselves would 
and to place, by a 
premium, those who have negicct- 
ed to make themselves members of 
these institutions on the footing of 
advantage on which they would have 
stood, if they had commenced their 
contributions at an earlier age. 

To every proposal which has a 
tendency to muluply saving banks, 
and at once to multiply and to regu- 
late benefit societies, every thinking 
man must immediately give his con- 
currence. The saving banks are al- 
ready taken under the protection of 
Parliament, and are scarcely suscep- 
tible either of improvement or of 
abuse-—unless some enthusiast should 
(which is very unlikely) by way of 
bonus to the institution, offer to any 
class of contributors a rate of inter- 
est, which the national funds would 
not allow him to make good. But 
_ the benefit societies, however valua- 
_ ble, need, in numerous cases, to be 
_ absolutely re-modelled before they 
can be considered as rendering an 
unequivocal benefit to the communi- 
. ty. They are now, with few excep- 

tions, held at public-houses—are so 
_planned as to make drunkenness an 
- integral part of them—and may fairly 
be considered as societies for the 
' benefit, not of the subscribers, but 
- the publican. They admit, however, 
_ of obvious and radical amendments ; 
and perhaps the plan recommended 
inthe Report would be the besi se- 
; curity for their due administration. 
The Committee, having stated 
their observations as to the assess- 
ments of the Poor Rate, go on to 
give their view of “the purposes for 
which it is authorized to be levied,” 
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Following the fundamental law of 
Elizabeth, they consider its proper 
object to be, 


‘Ist. Setting to work the children of 
all those whose parents shall not be thought 
able to maintain them. 

“© Quad. Setting to work all persons hav- 
ing ho Means to Maintain them, and using 
no ordimary or daily trade to get their 
bread by, 

““Srd. The necessary relief of the lame, 
impotent, old, blind, and such other among 
them as are poor and not able to work, as 
well as for apprenticing such children as 
are beture described.” p. 27. 


The Committee complain, that, 
while the statute directs the chil- 
dren of the poor to be set to work, 
the general practice has been to give 
money to the parents without any 
provision for that purpose. They 
propose, therefore, founding their 
project upon reasonings, quoted from 
a Report of the Board of Trade, 
drawn up by the celebrated Mr. 
Locke, in 1697—_that, wherever a 
pauper apples for relief on account 
of the number of his children, the 
burdensome Children shall be taken 
from their parents, lodged in a paro- 
chial school, which shall combine 
work with reading, &c., and there be 
taught, clothed, and fed; and that no 
otber relief shall be given on account 
of such children as are of a fit age to 
be thus instructed and maintained. 

We must confess that we regard 
this proposition, though recommend. 
ed by Mr. Locke, as the most ques- 
tionable part of the Report, and one 
which could only be justified on the 
ground that we are reduced to an 
alternative of evils, of which we have 
only to choose the least. We con- 
sider the Committee, indeed, as pro- 
posing this plan merely as some pal. 
lative of the enormous mischiefs, 
both economical and moral, of the 
existing system. But we are clear, 
that, even if it were less exceptiona- 
bie than we feel it to be in argument, 
proper machinery could not be found 
for giving effect to the bencyolcn! 
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yiews of the Committee. And even 
ifwe should admit that the cht thdren 
would be benefited in health and 
moruls by the change, and that the 
state would thereby obt: ain a more ib- 
dependent t and virtuous class of cll 
zens; yetis it certain that the plan 
would yield, tn all cases, the required 
relief to the parents secking 
chial aid on account of their 
dren? Where, for instance, a pauper 
seeks relief for any muimber of chil- 
drey above three, it often he 
that those of them who can work are 
employed by himself, and yield him 
assistance in provicing ior ose who 
cannot. If those are taken from him 
who are able to aid 
state will not be better, but worse 
than before. 

The Committee, then, 
the consideration of the ilouse, 
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‘whether, when the demand for labour 
may have revived, it may not safely be pro- 
vided, That, from and after a certain time, 
no relef shall be extended to any child 
whose father, being living, is under 
vears of age ;—a principle, which, by alter- 
ig the age from time to ume, might, if it 
should be thought desirable, be carried 
still further into operation, It may also be 
provided, with a similar view, That, from 
and afier a specified time, no relief shall 
be provided for any child whose father, 
being living, has not above children 
under years of age.” pp. 32, 33. 
This proposition involves in it the 
main questions in dispute between 
Mr. Malthus, with not a few wise 
heads, on the one side, and a still 
more numerous, nei less distin. 
guished, body of objectors and a 
tors on the other. Texte it is, that, 


SSere 


if the Poor Laws ure to be done 
away, we must not walt (or their 


dying a natural death. Ali, however, 
will admit that, ifthey are to dic by 
violence, slow poison would be the 
best expedient for that purpose : and 
itis on this principle that the Com- 
mittee have framed their advice, 
The Report, in proceeding to one 
ofthe most di Micult point $s invelved 
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in the present discussion-—we mean 
the providing employment for the foor 
—begins with adverting to the pro- 

visions of the existing law on the 
subject, Which directs the overseers 


“ to take order for setting to work all such 
perscens, married or unmarried, as have no 
means to maintam them, and use no ordi- 
nary or daily trade of life to get their bread 


Te) 


by.” }- wren 


The first question to be settled 
with regard to this clause, is, what 
class of persons is meant by those 
ng no ordinary or daily trade of 

life to get their bread by?” The 
magistrates have usually compelled 
parishes to give employment to every 
man applying fer work; but itis the 
opinion of the Committee, that per- 
sons usualy working at any emfpiloy- 
mont, but for a time out of work, are 
not inciuded in this classification.— 
And itis unquesticnable, that, if the 
Act be interpreted to mean all unem- 
ployed persons, the law requires that 
of the parish which, in very many 
instances, itis wholly impossible it 
should perform. It is obvious, that, 
by the sudden cessation of any par- 
ticular employment, too many labour. 
ers may be thrown out of work to be 
provided by the parish with other 
kinds of occupation. It is also obvi- 
ous, that where, from any cause, the 
number of labourers exceeds the de- 
mand for jabour, the compulsory em- 
ployment of one labourer can only 
serve to throw another out of work. 
Noris it less obvious, that an expec- 
tation held out to every labourer, 
that the parish will provide him with 
that which it is impossible to pro- 
vide—namely, with work at ali times, 
and under all circumstances——has a 


using 


tendency to promote imprudent mar- 
riages, to destroy habits of economy, 
and to lessen the laudable desire of 
the labourer, by a diligent perform- 
ance of his duties, to deserve and 
secure permanent occupation with 
his present employer. 


On these 
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erounds, the Committee are disposed 
to recommend that 2o work should 
in future be sufifilied by the parish 
excefit to those already so sufiplicd ; 
and who might be permitted to con- 
tinue until they could provide for 
themselves ; or, if the change likely 
tobe wrought by this provision be 
thought too ranid, that it should be 
enacted that none shall in future be 
provided with employment who are 
between the ages of eigiteen and 
thirty, “‘and then, after a certain 
lapse of time, that none between six- 
teen and thirty-five, forty, and so on 
until the object shall be gradually 
effected.” 
The Committee further recom- 
mend farish-farms as, upon the 
whole, a preferable mode of provid- 
ing labour, if labour is to be provid- 
cd, because “it seems in some degree 
to furnish a test as to the disposition 
of the applicant to work. ‘They no. 
tice with, decided approbation, the 
practice of letting very small portions 
of land to industrious labourers to 
cultivate on their own account, and 
finally suggest the necessity of offer- 
ing every facility for seeking em- 
ployment wherever it can be found, 
even out of the realm. And doubt- 
less, where the population continucs 
to press hard upon the means of sub- 
sistence, in the demand for labour 
congennn is the only e Fectual escape 
irom famine, suffering, or death. 
The Report justly deprecates the 
practice of compelling individuals to 
receive Jabourers in rotation, and 
paying them in part or altogether out 
of a parish rate, except under the 
strictest regulations ;—as, besides 
the many other objections to the 
plan, it is plain that, by a little man- 


agement, a vestry of farmers might 


thus get their work done at the 
eral expense of the parish. 

On the subject of work-houses the 
Committee contend, that, with all 


ci 


their evils, they are to be preferred 


in their general results to the sys- 
tem of maintaining the poor In their 


Own houses, in as tack as they are 


the strongest existing check to the 
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growing spirit of dependence on pa- 
rochial atd. They also strongly urge 
the measure of enabling every par- 
ish or township to give a salary toa 
person In the capacity of fermanent 
overseer, or superintendent, who 
shall be weil acquainted with busi- 
ness, and with the poor; and also be 
at leisure to do the parish justice, 
and unlikely to be biassed by person- 
al considerations. The expediency 
oi the measure is maintained by an 
appeal to various populous parishes 
where the experiment has been tried 
with much success. Select vestries 
are also recommended, which may 
be authorized to exercise, in the first 
instance, some of those powers which 
now delegated exclusively to 
justices of the peace. On these pro. 
positions we have only to remark, 
that as parishes are merely to be 
enabled, and not compelled, to make 
such appointments, (which, in the 
case of small parishes, would often 
be wholly unnecessary,) there seems 
no fair objection to their adoption ; 
at the same time, we think with the 
Commiitee, that if the well-informed 
gentry and tradesmen of a parish 
would exercise an enlightened and 
active stiperintendence, this would 
go farther to lessen the existing evils 
than any other measure which, under 
the present system, could be adopted. 
The Report next calls the atten- 
tion of the House to that fruitful 
source of titization the Jaws of sett/e- 
ment. After explaining the present 
state of those laws, and the various 
inconvenicot, injurious, and even op- 
pressive effects resulting from them, 
they propose to simplify the law so 
much as to reduce the subjects of 
litigation to a very few questions of 
fact, while the maintenance of those 
who went relief, would be placed 
upon a fat more just and equitable 
footing, and the comfort and hanppi- 
ness of the poor themselves would be 
consulted in the greatest degree. 


are 


“With these views, your Committee 
recommend, that in future any person re- 
siding three years in a parish, without be- 


ing absent more chan monihs ta each 








4O 


year, and without being in any manner 
chargeable, should obtain a settlement in 
such parish; and to prevent as far as pos 

sible this fact becoming the source of such 
litigation as frequently arises, from the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the most simple 
facts, by the evidence of the paupers them- 
selves, it might be permitted that, after 
such residence was completed, a deposi- 
tion of the fact might be made by the party 
before two justices, after notice given to 
the overseers. Your Committee are per- 
suaded, that if service was required to be 
combined with residence, tt would not 
only render the provision complicated, but 
would prevent a settlement being acquir- 
ed within either of the parishes in which 
the person serves or resides. And it is 
recommended, that no person, from a day 
to be named, shall acquire a settlement by 
renting a tenement, serving an office, hir- 
ing and service for a year, apprenticeship 
orestate. With respect to such poor per- 
sons who, not being natives of England, 
may be without a settlement, the influx of 
them to particular places has been so great 
and oppressive, that the Committee think 
provision should be made for passing such 
persons, upon their application for paro- 
chial relief, tothe nearest ports or places, 
from which they may return to their native 
country; but that any native of the British 
Empire shall acquire a settlement in any 
parish in which he may have resided five 
years without being chargeable.” pp. 4o, 
46. 


To this proposition we can see no 
objection ; and we are happy to un- 
derstand that it meets with the e@ene- 
ral approbation of those disintercst- 
ed persons Who are most Conversant 
with the subject. The principal ob- 
jectors are probably our younger ad- 
vocates who have hitherto practised 
their intant weapons in causes of this 
kind. The law of settlement is the 
very life of the quarter sessions, and 
of juvenile advocates there. But 
then they must remember that a 
want of work is the commen calami- 
ty of the country at the present mo- 
ment; and as good patriots, they 
will be disposed, like other labour- 
ers, should this change be made, to 
turn their attention to some other 
and more peaceable and productive 
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employment. Or should this coun- 
try afford inadequate scope for the 
exertion of their talents, the world 
is still before them. They may mi- 
grate to the banks of the Niger or 
the Oronooko, and there diffuse, 
among the tibes who inhabit their 
banks, those principles of legislation 
which have laid the basis of our na- 
tional grandeur and triumphs. We 
sincerely wish our young adventur- 
ers a pleasant voyaye, and much suc- 
cess; and we ardently hope that our 
beliigerent parishes will not refuse 
to return to the relations of peace 
and amity, and be satistied, more in. 
eloriously inceed, but perhaps not 
less usefully, to spend upon their 
farms or their poor the 287,000. 
which they last year expended in 
litigation. 

The Committee then suggest the 
addition of a few subsidiary, and cer- 
tainly very judicions, regulations to 
the grand change which they have 
proposed in the law of settlement, 
and which, if it should be found ne- 
cessarv to persevere in the present 
system, we trust will also be adopted. 

The Report is concluded by a 
paragraph too honourable to the wis- 
dom and discretion of the Commit- 
tee, not to be quoted by those who 
feel as sincerely indebted as we do 
for their patient and Jaborious inves- 
tigation of these complicated and dil- 
ficult questions. 


“Your Committee have thus stated to 
the House the result of a laborious investi- 
gation, which has been protracted to a pe- 
riod of the session which precludes their 
proposing at present such legislative enact- 
ments as it might be thought fit to adopt. 
They cannot, however, regret this circum- 
stance; for, conceiving that the House ex- 
pected at their hands a general revision ot 
the whole system of our Poor Laws, it 
which, though it be not difficult to point 
oul inconveniences and mischiefs, yet the 
task of providing practical remedies is so 
arduous, that your Committee is persuad- 
ed, that even more time and labour would 
not haye been mispent in considering fur- 
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ther the various provisions of the law, and 
the numerous proposals which, from difler- 
ent quarters, have been submitted to their 
judgment. The House also will not be 
called upon to adopt any of the suggestions 
of this report, till an ample opportunity 
will nave been afforded to correct any er- 
rors inthe judgment of your Comuiittee, 
or tou conlirm their opinions: and this Ge- 
jay will ebove all be salutary, if the lapse 
of time, aided by a more favourable SEa- 
son, should restore the kingdom in some 
degree to its wonted and healt hy state.— 
For, though a period of depression and dis- 
tress ene Dring out more prommently the 
arts of the system, it is 


we ak ; apa bun SCUun d ps 
bot pee 


obvicus that the app lication of the 
effectual remedies is, at such a moment, ot 
more than ordinary difficuity. And if it 
should be the pleasure of the House that 
the cofisideration of this subject should be 
resumed in the next session of a nt, 
no nen siderable advantage W vill | 
ed from that mass of information conta: ae 
in the returns iy 1915, to which they h: 
not yet had. and from a further 


access, 
? ? . -} " . te f 
viuluable accession of detailed accounts oi 


the admirable practice of Scotland.” p. 
59. 
Khe extent to which this article 


has already proceeded will prevent 
our noticing the mass of high ly in- 
teresting evidence annexed to thats 
Report, and the valuable matter sub- 
jolned in the Appendix. Other op- 
portunities may offer theraselves for 


mer ney 


our returning to this subject > and 
we hope to avail ourselves olf them. 
In the mean time, having thus 


brought our abstract to a close, our 
re — vill, perhaps; accept from 
. few concluding remarks, which 


Pe) 


are designed rather as preparatory 
for the future investigation of these 


momentous top! ics, than witha view 
tO aby precipi decision of them 
at the present moment. The pro- 
Priety of stat ling these remarks hes 
been suggested to us chiefly by ob- 
Serving the wide oper of cer- 
tain dicta upen these points, which 
would go far to disappoint all hop 
of successful inquiry. 

In the first place, we find some 
Persons disposed resolutely to con- 


ntep 
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ation 


es 


lend, that “the evil is incurable— 
ay Obsery. No. i93. 
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that committees assemble, and cri- 
tics write In vain—ind that, there- 
fore, ovr wisdem and duty are to 
leave things prec:sely as they are.” 
To such persons we would say, it is 
absolutely impossible to Jeave things 
as they are 5 for, unhapptiy, the evil 
liseif is not stationary, but is advanc- 
ing, with giant strides, to the de- 
struction of agriculture and trade— 
to the contusion of ali ranks 
clety—(o the annihilation of the rich, 
and the rapid and fatal muitiplication 
of the poor. If, then, the case real. 
ly admits of no remedy, the national 
destiny may be considered as, in a 
preat measure, fixed; and Great 
Britain must be contented to descend 
lrom her bigh pedestal, and take her 
idst the people of Europe, 
paupers. We do not 


of so- 


¢ feeyt ‘\¢ 
station, amie 


asa nation of 


mean that she as yetefproximates to 
oe a ‘ ' Rie eel 

tat state: but, upon the present 
system, she rapidly ¢endstoit. Itis, 


iherclore, of imperious consequence, 
that the intelligence of the country 
sheuld be assiduously and anxiously 
occupied in inquiring into the possi- 
bility of acure. edo not dispute 
the difficulty of discovering and ap- 


plying a remedy to evils so exien- 
sive, and of such long standing ; but 
yet we are tar irom despairing that a 
remedy will be found. Nay, we 
would go further, and say, that the 


remedy, toa cortale extent, is alrea- 
dy discovered and developed in the 
present Report. ‘Phe disease of the 
nation is evidently an alarming decay 
of the princifile of self support. The 
remedy, therefore, obvieusly is the 
gradual restoration of that firincipile. 
The national constitution has been 
relaxed; it must be braced, and 
stimulated to a discharge of its pro- 
perfunctions. In the mean time, it 
to us no sinall advance to- 
we have become 

disorder. Phe 

» for along course of vears, } 


appears 
? 

WwilGS a 

acquainted wita our 


nation 


as 


ranked the Poor Laws amidst the pil- 
lars of its grandeur and stability. It 


G 
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is of vast importance, therefore, that 
Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament should have detected and 
exposed this error; that they should 
have shewn that the supposed pillar 
has rather burdened us by its weight, 
than sustained us by its strength ; 
and itis to be hoped that some strong 
hand will, in time, bring it to the 
ground, 

Another not unfashions ible opinion 
is, that although much mghi be done 
to correct the existin; 7 evil, the pre 
sentCommittees euet yeen Hi chosen; 
and that they have neither cone 
much, nor can be a ected to do it. 
Now. asto doing much, it is to be re- 
collected that the Conv miitees have 
been thinking and legislating for fil- 
teen millions of people. ‘They have 
been handling questions which involve 
many of the highest interests of a 
mighty empire. They have had to 
encounter a system backed by the 
prejudices of three centuvics, and 
which, contemporaneous with all our 
national triumphs and glory, ravely 
fails to rally, in its defence, those 
whose patriotism happens to be much 
stronger than their judgment. And 
yet, such is the decisive character of 
the Report which we have been con- 
sidering, that, should its suggestions 
ever be matured intu laws, the whole 
of this ancient and much venerated 
system must fall tothe ground, But 
the truth is, that we honour each 
Committee full as much for what it 
has mof, as for what it has, done. It 
has not trifled on a serious subject: : 
it has not hastened to rash conciu- 
sions: it has not decided when tie 
agitated state of the country s-zarcely 
left us any fixed basis for cal< ulation s 


it has not fancied that so complicated 
a case admitted of a simple cure: it 
has not proposed to Parliament some 
empirical remedy, which should ope- 
rate aS a fanacea on the ational 
evils flowing from this source; but 
in all its recommendations, it has 
proceeded with cautious s'cps, aud 
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has never been induced to quit the 
sure ground of principle and experi- 
ment. 

If,however,the Committees in both 
Houses had accomplished no more 
than merely unmasking the evilsof 
the Poor Laws—if they had not issu- 
ed asingle page except that in which 
they denounce the system of com- 
pulsory support as the origin of a 
great proportion of our national dis- 
tresses—they deserve, in our judg- 
ment, to be thanked as benefactors to 
their country. 

A third class of objectors, of whom 
we feel strongly disposed to com- 
plain, are those who are determined 
to afiply to the existing mischief no 
remedy which afifiears to have any, 
even contingent, evil associated with 
it. They forget that we must, in all 
changes and in every human institu- 
tion, compound fora certain measure 
of contingent evil. Having deter- 
mined that any system or regulation 
is so bad that it must be got rid of, 
the possibility of a certain measure 
of contingent evil is not to be con- 
sidered as a valid objection to the 
new plan or arrangement by which it 
may be proposed to supplant it. If 
alimb is mortifying, though it is 
very possible that bark and wine may 
give the patient a headach, the 
physician, nevertheless, administers 
them. If a house is on fire, though 
itis extremely probable that the en- 
gines will spoil the hangings, the 
firemen proceed in their operations. 
And thus is it in national maladies. 
A certain risk must be incurred, to 
cure a positive mischief. We must 
hazard a limb to save a life. 

With the statement of another 
popular error upon this subject, we 
Shall conclude our remarks. Few 
questions, which respect the inter- 
ests either of individuals or of na- 
tions, are 
and calculation, as mere politicians 
are somctimes apt to imagine. Most 
of them, when reduced to their ele- 
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ments, appear to involve more of 
moral considerations than was per- 
haps at first sight apprehended ; and 
when legislators, in their zeal to ex- 
alt their own craft, neglect these 
moral considerations, nations seldom 
fail to pay the cost of their short- 
sightedness and secularity. Let us 
take the instance of the Poor Laws. 
This system would appear to have 
been constructed without the small. 
est reference to its moral influence 
upon the character of the poor. It 
was a mere matter of calculation as 
to the best means of extorting a 
siven sum from the pockets of the 
rich. Its effects in deteriorating the 
national character, in destroying in- 
dustry and independence, anda spirit 
of forethought, and self-denial, and 
economy, were never contemplated ; 
or, if contemplated, were deemed a 
feather in the scale. And what has 
been the result? We have let loose, 
with one hand, the tide which we 
were endeavouring to dam up with 
the other. We have, in our attempt 
to feed one pauper, been instrumen- 
tal in making a thousand. In con- 
structing laws, we have neglected 
principles. In scheming for the body, 
we have forgotten the mind. The 
result of our negligence is the 
growth of the very evil we affected 
to cure, and that to a size which 
threatens to overwhelm our national 


_imerest and happiness. But we must 


derive from these considerations 
something more than the duty of re. 
pentance for our past mistake, and 
must learn the daty of reformation 
for the future. Uf our legislators 
continue to conceive, and to act upon 
the conception, that the present evils 
are to be remedied by mere civil or 
Municipal regulations—that they are 
to be routed by a piece of parch- 
meat, or annihilated by a magistrate 
—they will fall into the same error 
Which has misled their predecessors, 
They will be acting upon men as 
machines, when they should deal 
With them as moral agents. The 
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poor are suffering under adeep mor- 
al disease—a sort of paralysis of all 
independence, and self-denial, and 
prudence. Acts of Parliarnent can- 
not touch this disorder. The parish 
doctor cannot cure it: ** More need 
they the divine than the physician.” 
It is only by the implantation of a 
new moral principle—by teaching 
them the duties assigned to them by 
the Almighty, of “ getting their own 
bread,” and * doing thetr own busi- 
ness,” and “ working with their own 
hands,’’—that the cure canbe accom- 
plished. It 1s only, in short, by en- 
deavouring to graft in their minds 
the principles and precepts of that 
book which not afew are afraid to 
put into their hands, unless they 
themselves may stand by to interpret 
it; that we can hope for that species 
of mora] regeneration of which the 
nation stands in need, 

But then, perhaps, it may be ask- 
ed, **And how is Parliament to pro. 
mote thisend?” We answer, first, 
by removing those checks to nation- 
al improvement which now take re- 
fuge under its wing ;—by lessening 
the number of alehouses ; by limit- 
ing andcontrolling the issue of spirit- 
licenses ; by abolishing that licensed 
abomination the lottery ; by watching 
carcfully over the residence of the 
clergy ; by multiplying national 
churches and national schools; by 
lending their high name and personal 
influence to all institutions which 
have a manilest tendency to promote 
the growth of religion and morality ; 
by assisting to stifle the outcry of 
bigotry, to advance real merit, to con- 
fer lofty stations upon those only who 
will best discharge their duties; by 
planning and acting zealously upon 
the principle that righteousness 
exalteth a nation,” “and that happy is 
the people who have the Lord for 
their God.” Nor do we despair to 
see Parliament rising more and mere 
to the standard we have here pre- 
sumed to place beforethem. There 
are those who can remember when a 
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their possessor trom the grave ;— 
that an event such as this should 


have summoned the ministers of re- 
ligion to their posts, to improve the 
awful visitation, was a circumstance 
easily to be expected. And what a 
field had they for their pious iabours! 
Where could they have selected trom 
the volumes of history or the fictions 
of imagination, a theme so fraveht 
with all that isadmonitory and affect- 
ing? Where could the eloquent look 
:or a topic so capable of inspiring and 
sustaining the highest fervours of 
thought and language? Whither 
could the pensive moralist turn for so 
powerlul a demonstration of the truth 
of the inspired aphorism, Vanity of 
vaneties, vantty of vanities; all ts 
anity 2? Whence could the sacred 
preacher hope to derive so new, so 
touching, an Ulustration of all which 
he daily inculcates, and which men 
wily forget—-the shortness ol time— 
wa€ Importance of the vec need 
cf redemption—the ature of the 
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the sympathy of highly-wrought feel- 
ing, the tenderness of regret, the 
meiting of sorrow, so persuasively 
concur to open men’s hearts to sacred 
impressions, as on that day when this 
ereat nation, clothed in the vestments 
of unaffected grief, voluntarily and 
almost instinctively assembied them- 
selves in the temples of tue Almigh- 
ty, to acknowledve the Hand that in- 
flicted the bereavement! That much 
should be said on such an occasion, 
indicative of respect and loyalty to- 
wards the throne, ef piety and hu. 
niiliation before God, of Christian 
affection for the souls of men, and a 
desire to render the diretul stroke 
beneficial to our lmmeortal interests, 
was fully to be anticipated. But 
to bave anticipated the depth and 
poignancy of the griei, and the 
extent to which the pathos of the 
moment would be carried, wouicd have 
becn impossible. Without concur- 
rence or mutual understanding, and 
ignorant of the mode in which the 
painful event would be treated by 
their brethren in other places, the 
ministers of Christ, of ail denomina. 
tions, Were unanimously pointing out 
the extent of the calamity, and the 
need of national humiliation; and 
were summoning, from the tomb of 
departed youth and grandeur, every 
possible Incentive to repentance to- 
wards God, to faith in a Redeemer, 
to newness of life, to preparation for 
an eternal world. ‘Vhe desire of 
turning the subject to practical ac- 
count, rather than of spending the 
invaluable moments of public feeling 
in unavailing regrets and declamato- 
ry panegyric, seems to have been al- 
most universally prevalent ; and cer. 
tainly the twenty or thir ty sermons 
over which we have elanced, out of 
perhaps three or four times that num- 
ber published on the occasion, ha 
pl ae io ralse our Kec 
piety and ability which 
moment characterize the Briush pul- 
pit. Of course,! ! not be in our 
power to wien, even in the slightest 
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46 
manner, a tenth part of these produc- 
tions, which even already are hasten- 
ing fast to silence and oblivion. We 
should, however, scarcely perform 
our duty, and certainly should great- 
ly violate our own feelings, if we did 
not rescue a few at least from the 
general mass; and this, if for no- 
thing elsc, that our pages may bear 
witness to the public fecling excited 
on that memorable occasion. 

Our chief difficuity in performing 
this labour is seiection; and we teel 
assured, that both our readers and 
the various authors who have pub- 
lished their discourses, will be ready 
rather to pity than blame us if we 
have erred in our choice. Without, 
therefore, professing critical accura- 
cy of discrimination, we have placed 
at the head of this article a few of 
those which happened more imme- 
diately to fall in our way, or which 
were acknowledved by all parties to 
possess unusual merit. We have 
every reason to believe that several 
which we have been oblivced to omit 
are quite equal to some which we 
have noticed;—a gencral acknowl- 
edgment which we think ought to 
appease those of the ‘genus irrita- 
bile” who might have expected, and 
perhaps justly, that their names 
should have adorned the present ar- 
ticle. ‘To avoid stil] further all invi- 
dious comparison, which our readers 
will sec is no easy matter when sur- 
rounded by such a constellation of 
friends, we shall do little more than 
make a few extracts from the vari- 
ous discourses before us, leaving to 
others to their comparative 
excellences and defects. 

a he first serics of extracts which 
we propose to gi to the 
character and 


settle 


ive, relate 
circumsiances of 
iljustrious personage whose untime- 
iv loss we iament. We shall intro- 
duce them witha pleasing reference 
made to her when quite a child by 
he then Bishop of London, the late 
Ur. Beilby Porteus. 

Yesterday, (the 6:h of August, 
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{801,) I passed a very pleasant day 
at Shrewsbury House, near Shoot- 
ers’ Hill, the residence of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales. The day 
was fine, the prospect extensive and 
beautiful, taking a large reach of the 
Thames, which was covered with 
vessels of various sizes and descrip- 
tions. We saw a good deal of the 
Princess: she is a most captivating 
and engaging child; and, consider- 
ing the high station she may hereaf- 
ter fill, a most interesting and impor- 
tant one. She repeated to me seve- 
ral of her hymns with great correct- 
ness and propriety; aud, on being 
told that when she went to Southend 
in Essex, (as she afterwards did for 
the benefit of sca-bathing,) she would 
be in my diocese, she fell down on 
her knecs, and begged my blessing. 
I gave it to her with all my heart, 
and with my earnest secret prayers 
to God that she might acern her 
illustrious station with every Chris- 
tian grace ; andthat, if ever she be- 
came the queen of this truly great 
and glorious country, she might be 
the means of diffusing virtue, piety, 
and happiness, through every part of 
her dominions.”’—rom the Journal 
of Dr. Porteus, late Bishop: of Lon- 
don, 

It would appear from the follow- 
ing descriptions of the Princess at 
ariper age, that these “secret ear- 
nest prayers’? would, in all proba- 
bility, have been fulhiled. 


“Can I venture here, in the first place, 
to lance towards the tomb, and fora sin- 


re) 
' 


cle moment to trace beyond its iron barrier 
‘a nation’s dearest treasure and fondest 
hope?” Let me only say on this point—for 
I dare not dwell upon it—that every day’s 
intelligence gives us fresh ground of belief 
for this all-important fact, that our beloved 
Princess was prepared to die. I speak 
from the most unquestionable authority, 
when f£ state, that for years past her con- 
sideration had been awake to subjects of 4 
moral and religious nature ; and that from 
the time she had acted for herself, she had 
nanifested a desire, (I use the very expres- 
sion of those around her,) *to do always 
what was right. One of the last books she 
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ever read with her venerable preceptor, 
was one written expressly for her use by a 
person of great celebrity, and equally eiui- 
nent for piety and talents ; and she read it 
with the deepest attention and the highest 
commendations. The religious character 
and judicious habits of her amiable, and 
now doubly interesting, because bereaved 
Consort, the man of her choice, are well- 
known. And with him she had voluntarily 
retired from the gayeties of public life: with 
him she had ever acted in private under 
the influence of a most harmonious and un- 
divided affection: with him she had kuelt 
around the altar of family devotion,—tor 
they had family-prayer ; with him, or with 
his approbation, she had contributed large- 
jy and in person, to the wants of the poor 
around their secluded dwelling ; and to the 
balm of consolation administered for the 
body, itis well known that the last best 
gift had been added—thé gitt of a Bible 
for the wants of the soul. But a few Sun- 
days before the fatal event, when these two 
royal personages were sitting at table with 
asingle guest, and attended only by one 
domestic, the Princess expressed the ut- 
most satisfaction in having enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of a quiet Sabbath, and the opportu- 
nity of twice attending Divine Service. She 
was a constant communicant at the holy 
sacrament.—If, my brethren, such fruits in 
the highest station of life may well cause to 
blush many a nominal Christian of inferior 
rank—if in any station they may be deem- 

ed at least a fairexterior test of an inward 

faith, and well directed disposition of heart ; 

shall we question, with respect to our la- 

mented Princess herself, the reason or the 

resultof her removal? Or, can we forbear 

to hope that her glorified spirit is now rais- 

ed to the enjoyment of an heavenly crown, 

for which, with her babe, she has exchang- 

ed the reversion of an earthly one ; and that 

from a higher than any temporal elevation 

she is at this moment looking down, and, in 

pity for our vain regrets, bidding us to 

‘forget those things which are behind, to 

Teach forth unto these things which are 

before, and to press towards the mark, for 

the prize of the high calling of God in 

Christ Jesus ??” Hoare, pp. 15—17. 


“*It may probably be expected, on the 
present occasion, that I should say some- 
thing concerning the illustrious person, 
Whose sudden and unexpected removal we 
are assembled to deplore. {1 must confess 
Tam no feiend to the Aatteries which are 
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sometimes used on occasions like the pre- 
sent; nor am I an enemy to the commenda- 
tions which are justly due to departed 
worth. Did it accord with my design, I 
could, with much truth and satisfaction, 
dwell on the mary promising and estimable 
qualities which distinguished and adorned 
her exalted rank and station. I could ex- 
patiate on her attention to the duties of re- 
ligion, particularly her regular observance 
of the Sabbath-day. I could extol her un- 
affected humility, and benevolent attention 
to the wants of the poor; her affability, 
condescension, and courtesy, to her inferi- 
ors; and that freedom from ostentation and 
vanity, Which she possessed in a very re- 
markable degree. I could dwell with de- 
light on the domestic virtues for which she 
was so eminentiy distinguished. I could 
remind you of her patience and compo- 
sure in suflering ; and her pious resignatioa 
to the will of God, under circumstances 
the most painful and trying to our nature. 
These graces were conspicuous features in 
her character, and proved the practical 
tendency of the principles which she pro- 
fessed, and the influence which thev had 
upon her heart.” Crowther, pp. 11, 12. 


Yet illustrious as were her rank 
and virtues, they could not prevent 
or postpone the awful hour of disso- 
iution; a circumstance of which 
most of our authors have availed 
themselves, in order to point out the 
vanity of subiunary things, and the 
forcible nature of the appeal thus 
made by the Almighty to the hearts 
and consciences of men. 


“ The first particular which strikes the 
attention in this solemn visitation, is the 
rank of the illustrious personage, who ap- 
pears to have been placed on the pinnacle 
of society, for the express purpose of ren- 
dering her fall the more conspicuous, and 
of convincing as Many as are susceptible 
of conviction that § man at his best estate is 
altogether vanitv’” The Deity himself 
adorned the victim with his own hands, ac- 
cumulatingeupon her all the decorations 
and ornaments best adapted to render her 
the object of universal admiration. He 
permitted her to touch whatever this sub- 
lunary scene presents that is most attrac- 
tive and alluring, but to grasp nothing ; and 
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Having thus viewed the character 
of the Princess upon 
not but cite the beautiful description 
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“Is it now any subject of regret, think 
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emoved, ‘that her sun wv ntaggown Wwiitle 
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most brilliant and 


t Was yet day ;’o!r 


edirom prospects the 


enchanting, sie was compelled to close ner 
eyes so soonon a world, of whose grandeur 
she formed so conspicuous a part? No 
other objects occupy her mind, oth 
thoughts engage her attention, and wiil 


e to ene age it tor All things 
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ranks and conditions of men appear but so 


mavy troops of pilgrims im d:flerent garbs, 


tong through the same vale of tears, dis- 
tineuished only 
wr etche dness. , 


Hail, p. 30. 


ceed now to notice a few 
sug vested 


of the practic cul remarks 
-veral of our authors, in the way 
of Improvement, irom the solemn 


event. ‘he first and most obvious 
inference is the frailty of man, 

* When Jehovah was pleased to com- 
mand Isaiah the prophet to make a public 
proclamation in the ears of the peaple, 
what was it, think you, he was ordered to 
announce ? Was it some profound secret of 
mature which had baffled the inguiries of 
philosophers, or some great political con 
vulsion which was to change the destiny of 
empires ? No: these are not the sort of 
communications most suited gran- 
deur of his nature, or the exigencies of 
ours. § The voice said, Cry ; and he said, 
What shall I cry ? All flesh is grass, and 
all the goodliness thereot is as the flower 
of the field : the grass withereth, the flow- 
er fadeth 5 because the Spirit of the Lord 
bloweth uponit : surely the people is grass, 
The grass withereth, the fiower fadeth; 
but the word of our God shall stand for 
ever. Instead of presenting to our eyes 
the mutations of power, and the revolutions 
and kingdoms, he exhibits a more 
awful and affecting spectacle—the buman 
race itself withermge under the breath of 
his mouth, perishisg under his rebuke ; 
while he plants his eternal word, which 
subsists from generation to generation, in 
Seeaks to console our wretch- 
wid impregnate the dying mass with 
sced of immort: ality. As the fiailty of 
and the perpetuity of God’s prom 

3, ure the contrast the unmverse 
presents,so the practical impression of this 
truth, vious, 1s the beginning 0 
wisdom, nor is there a degree of moral 

levation to Which it willmot infallibly cos 
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fidelity in the hearts of men, and of con- lamentably blind to the operations of the 
structive atheism in their lives, than a Deity. Men of much secular uccupation 
merely cursory observation of human so- also, are in danger of neglecting the inti- 
ciety would lead one to suspect. Not a mations of God’s providence. They are so 
few are to be ivund, ina Christian land, much tossed on the sea of worldly caves, 
and under the decent gard of a religious and carried away by the strong tide of 
profession, who, though they would be of earthly affections, that they have litle time, 
tended, perhaps to exasperation,by acharge and, perhaps, less inclination, to pause, to 
of atheism or infidelity formally preferred reflect, and to form moral deductions 
against them, yet accustom themenives so from the events which are taking place 
to reason, to speak, and to act, as justly to aroundthem. For these, they have no eye, 
expose themselves to the disgraceful iumpu- avy farther than as they interfere with tieir 
tation. calculations, and affect their temporal in- 
terests. The third classcomprehends the 
volaries of pseasure. ‘Their life is of too 
sensitive and voluptuous a cha:ucter, to ad- 
mitof sober consideration and a deliberate 
reference of all events to God. Lestina 
life. Forthey de not habitually and de. Turd of chervaling dissipations their mands 
es acknowledge a first cause, nor che. re net yon son with Karta... gender a 
chs ont alae ng sense of the providen iad pabie of deciphering the | Iniport of prov 
acency of God, in the eilairs of this lower ajo dispensstions, God passes by them, 
world, ©God is not in all their a +. oF Saee oS the grandest teins Pedi i his ad- 
,to adopt the still stronger lanrusage of 
St. Paul, ‘they tive Without God (24s: a in 
the world Events are too Sonerany cone 
dered out of their connexion with the Su- 
preme Disposer of them, and with a visi- 
ble disregard of the meaning and moral 
which they are fitted to convey, for the in- 
struction, the waraing, or the consolation of 
mankind, Now, if the bearing or point of 
any dispensation of Providence be disputed 
rear ; if it be explained away and 
issipated in a promiscuous and undiscrim. 
atthe generality, itis precisely the same, 
for ail moral ends, as though it had never 
been offered to our notice. 


“Ido not intend to assert that they are 
all this in speculation, or by their own 
avowal; but they are so practically, and 
with relation to the daily occurrences of 


Muimestratvon, tot Say un bse erved; the sub. 
lime character of events is entiely destroy- 
ed: their instructive tendency ts Cefeated ; 
and —- remains of them but the awful 
responsibility which must neecssarily ate 
tach to every man, before whose eyes the 
moral Ruler has moved, in all the stately, 
magnificent, and edifying forms of his pro- 
vidential government. How important 1s 
it, then, to our consistency, '0 ou improvee 
ment, fo our inal happiness, that we should 
be numbered among the heediul, the pious, 

e practical observers of the Divine opc- 


oO 


rations.” Ciayton, pp. 24—27. 


In attending tothe duty which Mr. 
“It often happens, that when God’s hand Clayton points out, It is obvious that 
's lifted up in some severe iniliction of bis puch soberness of judgement Is re- 
se > +t . e = , 
disple asure, sap wiil not sce he The y quisite. \\ e are not to attempt too 
view it asin the common course oO; events ; ee : . 
woe erie a a ae minutely and curiously to develop 
or if constrained to confess that it is extra. / : _ : : 
ordinary, they call it ‘an unfortunate occur. the design of the Almighty in his 
ce, a sad misadventure, a melan choly iflictions 3 or to render a season ol 
mischance;” yet, still coniimng their atten- pational mourning a time for the dis- 
Go, to se — ie S, a do re rise ~ play of political animosities: or to 
God. a ack V re the toaterference o . : : 
AG acKnOwse speculate. too confidently on future 
him a ho worketh all things after the coun. 7! , ; 
results which depend not upon us but 


clof his own will’ . 
upon God. 


rey 


“This occurs, more especially, to three 
Classes of persons: To men of a studious “ Neither let us be tempted too deeply 
anc! phit losophical turn of mind, who are to speculate upon the secret int entions ot 


accus a toresolve all things ito their our Heavenly Father in such a visitation ; 
eae causes, and to account for every or too solicitously io ask, whether it be an 
thing upon scientific principles. These infliction in mercy or in wrath. Let us re- 
we slow to ascend to a higher province member, that the Almighty Creator is not, 

an that of rational investigation, and are like his own frail creatures, sometimes un- 
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der the influence of one passion, some- 
times of another. Inthe divine nature no 
one attribute can be regarded as distinct 
froi ites rest, or as acting individually and 

As is His power, such alsois His 


a 1) 
oh stil 


mercy. And inthat pure and perfect es- 
sence we are to consider a as $9 
clos-ly conjoined with authority, justice 


and judement so sweetly attempe pa with 
goodness aml Compassion, t hat every act of 
the Divine Sovereignty may equally de- 
mand the confidence of mankind; and in 
our private as well as public capacity, we 
May say with the same assurance under 
every possible event, like holy Job, ¢ Bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.’” Hoare, 


IP. 7, D, 
“While, however, we behold the sove- 
the Godhead, and perceive the 


reignty oft 
» nature, we should 


weakness of our commo: 
at the same time neither murmur nor des- 
pair. Every thing is ordained or permitted 
by God for our ultimate bappiness or im- 
provement. Little as we see aitiae plans 
of Providence, and unable as we are to 
penetrate far into the veil oi human events, 
hh to convince us, that 
or but for their own 
Thovgn 


yet do we see enoug 
God never willingly, « 
$00 d, punishet! » the sons of men. 
the fate and issue of things be wisely hid 
in the womb of time, yet have we the sure 
wordof Scripture and experience for be- 
lieving, that the lot will at length fail into 
the lap of the rig hteous. We erieve oft, 
then, as they without hope. Though trou. 
bled we are not fors: ken, though cast down 
we are not destroyed.” Bishop of Ches- 
ter, p. 15. 


*¢ Amidst a variety of most pleasing indi- 
cations, that a far more religi US spiril pre- 
Vails in this our favoi wee land, than was ob- 
servable some years ago, one circumstance 
has long grieved me, nay, occasioned a 
considerable degree of alarm in my mind, 
as tothe event of our public dang ers oad 
trials: I mean the general and almost uni. 
versal disposition prevailing among men of 
the most discordant sentiments, po iitical 
and religious, without excepting seme zea- 
lous professors and } 

cal truth, to trace back every painful event 
connected with our many ‘ii trials and de- 
Jiverances, to the criminal misconduct of 
some description or other of their fellow- 
mortals, without ‘seeing the name of the 


reachers of evanreli- 


rm « 


<mre 2 . ar { " ~ - Fog . ’ 
Lord,” or hearing ‘the vuice of the rod? 


and reco llecting ‘who h 
One description of men can tind the cau. 


ath appointes 


[ Jan. 


att of Princess Charlotte. 


ses,aimost exclusively,of all our distresses, 
during the dreadful war, in which we were 
sO long engaged, and since its conclusion, 
in the siecondnet of our rulers: as if, af- 
ter a tremendous storm, in which both 
winds and waves were wholly out of the 
control of the pilot, master, or seamen; 
some realor imaginary mistake, in their 
nanagement of the vessel, were suflicient 
to account for the storm itself; without 
thinking of, at least wiihout mentioning, 
‘the Lord, who sent out the great wind, 
and caused the worse d tempest, in the 
Sea, so that the ship was like to be bro- 
ken. It appears to me at least, that 
govern iors, ‘wise as an angel of God,’ 
could not have prevented thaoe convulsions 
which almost wrecked Kurope, and menac- 
ed our ruins; any more than the mariners 
could prevent the tempest, which the Lord 
sent forth after Jonah. And let it be re- 
marked, even allowing for arguments sake 
at least, that errors and faults might be 
found in our ap measures, yea, consid- 
erable ones (fur I presume not to be a judge 
in these matters)—yet is it not far more 

easy, after the storm is subsided, to sit in 
security, and criticise and severely con- 
demn the conduct of those concerned in 
navigating the vessel, than it would have 
been, to stand at the helm, and avoided 
those errors, during the raging of the over- 
Whelming tempest ? 


‘©On the other hand, a large proportion 
of Britons satisfy themselves with finding, 
in the conduct and character of France, 
and inthe enormous ambition, cruelty, and 
iniquity of her Usugper and his agents, the 
cause, the adequate cause, of all our expen- 
diture of blood and treasure: not only thus 
exculpating our rulers and others in this 
land, but entirely overlooking the red and 
voice of God in these events: and disre- 
garding, if not denying, him ‘who appoint. 
edit: as if Job had satisfied himself, in 
the day of his calamity, in exclaiming 
against the Sabeans, Chaldeans, and othe 
ers; instead of saying,‘ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’ 


‘ ven when unfavourable seasons and 
concurrent causes, wholly beyond the con- 
trol of human w isdom and power, had 
added a great scarcity of provisions to the 
many other distresses and difticulties under 
which we laboured : not only the thought: 


less multitude and factious demagogues, 
but men of far superior respectability ™ 
other things, seemed scarcely at all to ne 
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tice *the Lord’s voice which cried to the 
land,’ or to ‘hear the rod, and who had ap- 
pointed it,’ while they combined in loading 
with reproach and odium diilcrent classes 
of their fellow-citizens.. Yet surely noth- 
ing can be more evidently seripiural, than 
that famine and scarcity, as well as war 
and ACE are the judgements of God, 
with which he visits guilty nations. Thus, 
itappears, that disregard to the voice and 
rod of God, and forge tfulness of him who 
appointed it, have rendered one stroke afier 
another of his correcting displeasure need- 
fulfor us; if he do not give us up as in- 
corrigible,te endure still more awilul deso- 
lations.”? Scott, pp.7—9. 


“In lamenting the awful dispensation 
with which this country has rece ntl hee: 
visited, the Christian patriot will remember 
that he must weep ina frame of humbie 
resignation to the mysterious will of provi- 
dence. In our limited view, this event is 
indeed most deplorable; for, doubtie 
according to the mgxims of human policy, 
every interruption of the direct line of suc- 
cession is a national calamity: but there 
are counsels deeper than those of men ; and 
if ever we have been taught the utter emp- 
tiness of worldly expectation, the lesson 
has been given in the sad cause of our pre- 
seat sorrow. The calculations of human 
wisdom sink into folly before the inscrutible 
purposes of the Most High. ‘fhis observa- 
tionis not directed against the exercise of 
prudent foresight ; but is intended to check 
presumptuous and too anxious speculation 
into futurity. We should look rather to 
our actual state and present conduct, than 
to remote possibilities ; humbling ourselves 
under the mighty hand of God, by repen- 
tance for those sins which have provoked 
His anger, and by reformation in every 
class of society. Instead of suffering our 
minds to be disturbed by political alarms, 
excited by an over-curious anticipation of 
remote contingencies relative to our he- 
reditary succession, let us repose our sor- 
rows in submissive reliance upon Him ¢ by 
whom kings reign.? Let, indeed, the tri- 
bute of our tears be paid to that virtuous 
Princess, by whose early death our fondest 
hepes have been frustrated !—let us heave 
the patriotic sigh over the tomb which en- 
velops the remains of illustrious rank, of 
youth, of loveliness !—but let us weep in 
the same humble spirit of resignation ¢ as 
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though we wept not ;’ leaving the succes- 
sion of our rulers with Him upon whose 
* shoulders’ is ¢ the governmenv ofempires 
as wellasof His Chure! hy wh oO Sruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth itto whom- 
soever He will,’—who is § King of kings 
and Lord of lords  ” Gorham, pp. 12, 13, 


* You will perceive, my brethren, that I 
have confined ny vongereigea in this discourse 
to such reflections as we would wish every 
indivic lual to indulge, in ‘the contemplation 
of this preavnat tional ‘calamity, without ad. 
verting to its aspect, on the political pros- 
pects and interests of the country. The 
discussion of the subject in that view of it, 
is equally unsuited to my province, and to 
my ns, I jeave it to politicians to in. 
vestipute the effects it is likely to produce 
on the prosperity of the British empire ; 
esteeming mys¢ ; sulficiently happy, if I 
may be the humble instrument of fixing 
your attention on subjects best fitted to 
prepare you for ‘a kingdom which cannot 
be moved ;’ being convinced, as you may 
infer from my constant practice, that this is 
neither the place nor the season for politi- 
cal discussion, and that the teachers of re- 
ligion are cz led toa nobler occupation,than 
to subserve the interests of party, or fan 
the flames of public dissension. In per- 
fect consistence witb this observation, per- 
mit me to remark that it appears to me 
highly presumptuous to attempt to scan the 
secret purpose of the Deity, in this dispen- 
sation, bv assigning it to specific moral cau- 
ses. ‘* His ways are inthe great deep ; his 
paths past finding out” ‘That it ought to be 
considered 2s a si ienal rebuke and chastise- 
ment, designed to bring our sins to remem- 
brance, there is no doubt; but to attempt 
to specify the particular crimes and delin- 

quencies Which have drawn down this visi- 
tation, is inconsistent with the modesty 
which ought to accompany all inquiries into 
the mysteries of Pi ovidence, and especially 
repugnant to the spirit which this most sol- 
emnand affecting event should inspire. At 
a time when every creature ought te trem- 
ble under the judgments of God, it ill be- 
comes us to indulge in reciprocal recrimi- 
nation; and when ‘the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart is faint,’ itis not for 
the members to usurp the seat of judg- 
ment, by hurling mutual accusations and 
reproaches againsteach other. Are there 
not sufficient provocations to be found in ail 
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div ided hushes the din of contro- 
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event of 
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3 ramates m one eeneral scntie 
nent of griefy men of opposite principles 
and hostile dispositions. We seein, at this 
moment oft national sorrow, to base pee 
touched atthe very heart, and have been 
led by common consent to gather round the 
grave of the illustrious dead, there to pour 
— our tears, and there to bury our re 

entments. Britain has offered to surround. 
sh countries, a sight rarely 
rreat nation dissolved in the sorrows of sa 
unfeigned Cc’ voluntaril payi roa 
dribute of loyalty and alfection to ther de- 
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“ The pidgment under which we now la- 
bour, supphes, L think, ene touching, and, 
tu every good and Cliristian mind, one pow- 
ertul argument of loyalty. Jt is the dis- 
tance of “the prince from his people which 
feeds the political jealousy of the latter,and 
which, by removing the former to a height 
of inaccessible grandeur, places him as it 
were beyond the reach of their sympathies. 
Much of that political rancour which fes- 
ters, and agitates, and makes such a tre- 
mendous appearance of noise and of hos- 
tiicy in our land, is due to the aggravating 
anain of distance. If two of the deadh- 

st 4 Jitical antagonists in our country,who 
abuse, and vih ify, and pour forth their stor- 
m} eloquence oneach other, whether in 
pailiameat or from the press, were actually 
into such personal and familiar 
into their controe 


to come 
contact as would intuse 


versy the sweetening of mere acquain- 
tunceshit very circumstance would 


} dy this 


almost ali their vio- 


( rmoand do away 

lence. The truth is, that when one man 

raids amainst another across the table of a 

legislative assembly, or when he works up 

hs dermentiag tmapimn: auOn, ab dl pens his 
lent seniences against another, in’ the 

retiverents of a clo hs a is fighting 


unst a manata dis —he is exhaust- 
nis strength against an enemy whom he 
ot know-~he is swelling intoi idigna- 
to all the movements of what he 
renerous principle, against 
} appr chension ; ; and a 
ion comes back upon him from 
that he has assailed, and thus 
y thickens, and the delusion 
every day gets more impenetrable, and the 
distance is ever widening, and the breach 
becoming more hopeless and 
more inreparable; and all this between two 
men, Who, if they had been in’ such acci- 
dental circumstances of juxtaposition as 
could have let them a litthe more into one 
another’s feelings, and to one another’s 
sympathies, would at least have had all 
the asperities of their difference smoathicd 
away by the mere softenings and kindl- 
nesses of ordinary human ivtercourse. 


b | —- Pe ? } 
LAGS Privat ena 
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‘“ Now, let me apply this remark to the 
mutual state of sentiment which obtains 
between the different orders of the com- 
munity, Amongst the rich, there is apt at 
times to*vrankle an injurious and unworthy 
impression of the poor—and just because 
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these poor stand at a distance from them— 
jusi because they come not into contact 
with that which would draw them out in 
courteousness to their persons, and in be- 
nerclent attentions to their famiiies.— 
Amon.st the poor,on the other hand, there 
is often a disdatnful suspicion of the weal- 
thy, asst they were actuated by a proud 
indiflerence tv ihem and to their concerns, 
and as i they were placed away from them 
‘so distant and lofty an elevation as not to 
require the exercise of any ef those cor- 
dialities which are ever sure to spring in 
the bosom of man to man, when thev come 
to know each other, and to have the actual 
sight of eachother, But, let any accident 
place an individual ofthe higher before the 
eyes of the lower order, on the ground of 
ther common humanity y—let the latter be 
mide to see that the former are akin to 
theinseives i all the sufferings, and in all 
the sensibilities of cur common inberilance 
—let, for example, the greatest chieftain of 
dic, and the report of his 
weeping children, er of his distracted 
widow, be seit through the neighbour- 
suf. 
tiers of the humble vi- 
¢ run to for counsel and 
any other way, let the rich, instead 
of being viewed by their interiors through 
the dim ard distant mediam of that fanci- 
ed iaterval which separates the ranks of 
socitty, be seen as heirs of the same frailty, 
and as dependent on the same sympathies 
wit: themselves—and, at that moment, all 
the floodgates of honest sympathy will be 
opened, and the lowest servants of the es- 
tablishment will join in the cry of distress 
Which has come upon their family ; and the 
heighbouring cottagers, to share in their 
grief, have only to recognise them as the 
partakers of one nature, and to perceive an 
assimilation offeelings and of circumstances 
between them.” Chalmers, pp. 13—15. 


the territory 


hood—or, let an infant of his fanily be 
fering. and the m: 
cin ty b 


—Or, i 


assistance 


Such are some of the more pecu- 
liar lessons and reflections which our 
various authors bring forward as re- 
—— from the event under conside- 

ration, Lessons also of a more gen- 
eral kind, are wisely and forcibly sug- 
ested. Mr. Cunningham particu- 


larly mentions ive, and these some 
of the most important which man 
“as learn ; “theinstability of all earth- 
ly things—-the emptiness and worth- 
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lessness of all human distinctions— 
the inaccuracy of all human calcula- 
tions—the vanity of al] buman hopes 
—the transcendent value of real re- 
ligion.”” We wish we had room tor 
more than the following specimen, 


*¢ Most men talk wiscly on the instability 
of the world. We are not weak enough to 
deny that which the history of every day 
compels us to admit. Butour lives too 
often contradict our sentiments. Philoso- 
phers in opinion, we are, as to this point, 
children in conduct ; and worship the very 
relicts of that image of the world which 
we have previously stamped to dust, and 
trod under foot. Every cvent, then, whie h 
is calculated to carry home "this opinion 
frem the head to the heart, and to give it 
efleet in our datly conduct, ts of the high- 
est importance. Anc it sometimes pleases 
that Heavenly Father, whose tender love is 
chiefly bent on the spirtiaal improvement 
of his creatures, to depart, asit were, from 
the more usual course of his providence, 
and, by some awfui visitation, to present 
the lessun under a form which no heart 
can easily resist. And such is the solemn 
event which we are now called to contem- 
plate. if permanence could have been 
ccnceived to belong to any human life 
circumstances, it might have been imagin- 
ed to be the lot of her whom we have tost. 

lere was the fresliness of yo math, the Vi- 
goeur of uninterrupted health, a frame care: 
fully nursed up by all the resources of skill, 
and tenderly watched over by all the assi- 
duities of love—a frame borrowing from 

rank all the advantages which plenty and 
leisure confer, and uninjured by the indul- 
gences or excesses which abundance ts too 
apt to produce—a frame, moreover, guard- 
ed, I may say, by the wishes and the pray- 
sof a mighty people. And, yet, where 
is this frame now ? A single day has taught 
us the fallacy of our calculations on the 
durability of any thing here—has extin- 
guished this bright spark of life—has strew- 
ed all this strength and honour in the dust! 


‘¢ Who, then, my brethren, that stands 
over this wreck cf all that is high and pow- 
erful, can fail to feel the pillars of his own 
stability shake under him ? Who does not 
read in every part of this catastrophe, trac- 
ed, as it were, in the dust, by the dying 
hand of the illustrious Individual we have 
lost—* We must needs die, and be as wa- 
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f ered up: neither does God respect 
con,’ —Ie arnestly pray that the ics- 
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they possess, in order to arrive at their con- 
clusions, But the lesson which is taught by 


this melancholy event, is the uncertainty of 


aif premises and all conclusions founded 
upon the condition of man, or drawn from 
the shallow resources of human calcula- 
tion. While we are regarding a distant 
spot, something ts inte: posed between us 
andat, Which removes it from our view.— 
Witie we are calculating the result of a 
ps wuicular event, the event itscif becomes 
impossible. While we are triumph: intly 


deciding what such an individual sh: iT do at 


such a ume, the individual foes to cive in 
his account before God. While ] am weav.- 
ne fuuvels fur my cliid, Unseen Hand is 
ring the weed wh is to shoot upon 
his crave. While t aro bu nyc Necting the 


rmiforts or 


0} _e & 


eythem asa 


stones forthe ediice 


honours, Ge od de signs to empl 
covering for his bones.” Cunnmugham, pp. 
BU—lo 

In a stmilar strain, Mr. Crowther 


iop of Chester remark t— 


‘ The vanity of all earthly greatness, the 
uncertainty and the transitoriness of every 
terrestrtal ent, canin no other in- 
stance be so convincingly brought home to 
our mind aud feelings. Wie now can trust 
in any thing of this world?) Who now can 
build his topes upen the morrow?) Who 
but must perceive, that youth, and health, 
and riches, are not, for an instant, to bede- 
pended upon? That the paths of grandeur 
lead but to the grave? For what event 
could be farther from all expectation, than 
that which has placed in the silent tomb 
the Parent and her Child? If human ef- 
forts, if human prayers, could have avert- 
ed the dart of death, we had not now been 
lamenting together over the common fail- 
ure of our fondest wishes. The first les- 
so", doiesa0" ‘e, which this appalling dispen- 

sation should suggest, is, a full conviction 
of ¢ our own helplessness, and a sense of our 
— ndence upon God. We here a 

he precariousness of the tenure of life, and 
the fleetingness of our abode dha aa earth.’ 
Bishop of Chester, pp. 11,1 


eniovm 


“As a further way of improving this 

solemn dispensation, let us keep in mind 
the very precarious tenure by which we 
hold all our possessix The exalted Per- 
sonage who is thus suddenly gone, seemed 
likely to survive many even of the most 
vouthful among us, But a few days age, 
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which render life most desirable ;—in the 
vigour of youth, in the full relish and pos- 
session of the mostraticnal d ichhe hts ; hone 
oured with titles; blessed with affluence ; 
beloved and esteemed by ali; fi 
pecting the happiness which she should 
soon enjoy as a nage ans ; as the mother 
of a fuiure sovereign of high!y 
ed and happy king dom. "Ye t an bour,a 
few moments, were sufficient to eatguiah 
in her all sense of these joys, and tor ever 
remove her from 6 

world holds most dear.—‘We scé, 4 eS 
fecting instance of mortaliy, that ao hun 


ndiv EX- 


i » 2 OP 
ravoure 


every thing which the 


advantages can resist the stroke of Ceath ; 
that ail earthly glory, like the flower otf the 


field, must wither and decay; that ties, 


who are most exalted in rani, must Obey 
the SUMMONS, no less thanthe most! bsctic 


and indigent. 
men, as with the course wc sind : some 
traverse a greaterexteul, and pass ihrovgh 


more pleasant scenes than o begs > but all 
equally tend to the same abyss, and ure 
le. 


blended at last in ene common receptat 
How should this consideration cool the ar- 
dour of dissipation, humble the insolence 
of pride, moderate the flame of ambition, 
and quench the insatiable thirst of avarice ! 
in a word, wean our hearts from the things 
that are seen and temporal, and fix them on 
those that are unseen and eternal! For to 
what does all, even the best of this world, 
amount? Stretch your imagination to the 
utmost-—conceive a person inthe full pos- 
Session of and power, and riches, 
and honour, And when you have finished 
the gaudy picture, what di wig valine of 
it amount to ? The scene is vanity, and ends 
a th “at couid so 
shew you the et Hptine se) these things, 
and the great importance of things eternal, 
as to send you away he setily resolved to 
seek a better and more enduring substance 
than this worid can afford! I should then 
ret my office 
and we should have reason to ackr 
our meeting togetl ier this dav to have been 
for the better, and not for 
Crowther, pp. 14, 15, 


rank, 


? ” 
1 
HoOwWwieaqave 
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Lue worse — 


fhe moral utility of such sombre 
reflections is f 


pointed out as fellows, 
by the 


Bishop of Chas 
bisnop of Chester :— 


“ Sorrow isthe nurse of wisdom. Every 
pious me ditation, ah aI eve ry good Cisperej. 


tion, are cherished and m itured itt ie 


Thus it iMBwith the lives Oi 
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house of mourning. It is there we are 
taught to feel, that we are men and breth- 
reu. Atis there we learnto commune with 
Aithini: itis there 
sing clogs of 
more sensibly aspire unto 
regions, where peace and 


ourselves, nid to reure 
thet we throw off the debs 
and 
sect 


tess for 


Inorialits 5 
those ble 
happ ever dweii. 

yr T me yy j . » o9 
‘© The contemplation of death, also, can- 


ivh OF the 


~ » | . . ew re a rs » « nr ret 

not veECIMHPCSS Us with a cConvid 

uncertain and perishable nature of allthines 
j ‘ . . — ’ » ;~ t 
here be W—Canhot but remind us of that 


lend of darkness to which we are all so evi- 
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ti Cc VW ack BO on 5 O20 ie ye SHA VE re noved 


from this sccic—s » Share in 
Witat is passing. 

‘Such meditations naturaily tend to nil 
the mind with a sense of our entire denen- 
dence upon Ged. 1] here is nothing in re- 


ality SO Hear ana esse 


there is nothine fur the most part SY GiS- 
tant from our perceptions, as the Deiiy. H{e 
is about our path, and about our bed—ia 
every breath we breathe, in every thought 
we think ; and yet, for this very reason, and 


every ching, he too 


to us—unseen, or 


‘ ’ 
because be ought to oe 


often becomes nothing 
disrezarded. Butin th 


e-season of adver- 


sity, when all other helps have failed, we 
then perceive the neecssity of fleeing unto 
G de r1is pI) e becomes first 
he oh ect OF tabi tian a] nope, and lastly 
of Cols 

‘6 These s} | be the feelires o ery 
pious mind ithe tra nd y S 
teuadcs of ft 5 ile \' rpManes a ict mS 
death pi yluet ol t proper ¢ ( , 
will see mm th im of God a Power over. 
ruling all things, and which car eserve 
hin amidst ail adversities lie becomes 

Sulishik Te) that t vICWS of the De. \ evel 
aitimately terminate 19 miserv; but that 

: > n hey ? } ‘ . j 
rooG is CONS any CUUucea Out OG. EVE! 

“6 Now, if ever there were any calemity, 
iW any period of time, which called forth 
these reflections, and which constramea 
everv rational beg to think and teel, at 








5 
surely that event which your minds, I dare 
say, vave already anticipated—an event, 
which has thrown a cloud over the hap pi- 
ness of nations, and which has filled ils 
Jand with sadness. It is indeed a calamity 
both of a public and apr ivate nature. In a 
public point of view, it has disappointes 
the hopes on which loyalty was reposing.— 
As aprivate sorrow, it has gone home to 
the bosom of every family, and of mene t 
every individual in the empire. Afilicti: 
as mav be the review of our loss, yet let us 
not shrink from a duty. It may be of use 
tous, to be thus afflicted. We may hence 
become better and wiser men.” Bishop of 
Chester, pp. 6—8s. 


Mr. Scott thus applies the subject 
for the purpose of  self-examina- 
tion :i— 


“¢ The voice of the Lord’ calls each of 
us, the preacher as well as every one of the 
congregation, to self-examination, repen- 
tance, and works meet for repentance ; ¢ 
nected with humbie reliance on the met 
and grace of God in Christ Jesus, and ear- 
nest prayers for the same. Whatever cise 
we do, or attend on, we shall not observe 
this mournful day ina proper manner, if we 
do not examine our own hearts and lives, 
humbly confessing our sins, as @ part ofthat 
national guilt, which ree the nproes 
Judge to ‘itt up his handagaust us. 6 The 
voice of the Lord’ cries aloud to all, saying, 
‘ Let the wicked forsake his ways, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him 
return to the Lord, and he willhave mercy 
— him, and to our Gud, and he will 
Instead of complain. 


One 


y 


abundantly pardon.’ 
ing or desponding, seni us then ‘search and 
try our Ways, and turn agai to the Lord; 
fetus tift up ou ene withour hands unto 
God inthe heavens.’ Let us thankiully 
accept of his salvation, and yield ourselves 
to his service ; that, being * renewed int 
niad.? 


spiritof our mind,’ we may serve God Sib 
newness of ife.” Scott, pp. 19, 20 


Having thus woven toge med a few 
of the most impressive or usciul pas- 
saves trom the various sermons be- 
fore us, we shall devote our concind 
Ing remarks to two or three of thes 
discourses, which, on di rm aC~ 
counts, Call for a more partict 
Notics 


he first of these is the Bishop of 
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Chester’s; in which we are sorry to 
observe several passages which we 
find it impossible to reconcile with 
sound doctrine. The most extraor. 
dinary, however, is the following. 


‘‘ Before we depart from this sacred 
place, and return tothe little, but engross- 
Ing’, occupations of life, we should be wait. 


ing to he common sentiment of a religious 
and a loyal people—we should not do jus- 
tice to your feelings, or to cur Owo—if we 
did not now, as with one heart and voice, 
pour forth a devout and united prayer to 
our Heavenly Father—the Lord both of the 
living and the dead :—Sanctify then, O mer. 
cifut Ged, we beseech thee! the sorrows 
which we this day feel. We submit our. 
selves with resignation,but with confidence, 
to thy alie-wise cdisnens: itions. We com- 
mend too, as far as we m lay, and as it be. 
cometh us, into thy bands the _ of her 
who is departed. We pray, we humbly 
pray, that she be rekoived to ‘tl le Wansions 
of the blessed ;—that she exchange a cor. 
ruptible crown for one that is incorruptible, 
and that fadeth not away.” Bishop of Ches- 
ler, pp. 18, 19. 


We shall not do more than express 
our poignant grief and extreme sur- 
prise at perusing such a paragraph 
from such a quarter. Is his lord- 
ship aware, that his prayer for the 
capi evep with all its qualification, 
is atonce unscriptural and anti-Pro- 
testant? Is he further aware of the 
danger of his example being pleaded 
by the Roman Catholics to support 
that very doctrinal error which gave 
rise to those gross practical enorml. 
ties at which the Reformers first 
revolted? If it be lawful to pray for 
the dead, under any circumstances, 
or with whatever qualifte ations, a 
wide Inlet is opened for the doctrine 
of Purgatory, with its accompani- 
ments of explatory prayers, masses, 
and indulgences. If there be any 
one doctriic of Popery morc evident- 
ly invented than another, for the pur- 
poses of “ filthy lucre,” it is. this. 
luther, three hundred years ago, and 
long betore his-eyes were sufficiently 
opened to the other enormitics o! 
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Popery, detected this obvious error, 
and perceived that it was but a pre- 
text (and that a very flimsy one) for 
serving the purposes of ecclesiasti- 
cal avarice. And yet, atthe present 
enlightened pericd of society, the 
Bishop of Chester has lent his name 
to countenance the very hypothesis 
on Which the grossest superstitions 
of Popery were built; and this, too, 
in a diocese abounding with persons 
of that persuasion, and many of whom 
are employed, in every possible way, 
in spreading their opinions ! 

From the Bishop of Chester’s ser- 
non We turn to Dr.Chalmers’ swhich 
he has published in consequence of 
some remarks made upon a passage 
in it in several of the daily journals. 
The text is from Isaiah xxvi. 9: Ler 
when thy judgmegts are abroad in the 
eart hy the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness :-—and in Giscuss- 
Ine it, the author laments that he 
should not be able,in the space of a 
single discourse, to clear wa way Lo 
those topics which are most specili- 
ri scl haat to a sermon, and 

ust therefore be obliged to restrict 
Snell | to that more partial applica- 
tion of the text which relates to “ the 
matters of public Chrisuanity.” We 
proceed tu give one or two extracts. 


“Ff cannot open my Bible, without learn- 


ing that loyalty 

teceueaiene of } practical Christianity. IT am 
not secking ie please men but God, when 1 
repeat his words in your hearing—that you 
should honour the king—that you should 
obey magistrates—that you shoul d meddie 
hot with those who are given to change— 
that you should be subject to principatities 
se powers—ihat you “shou 1d lead a quict 
and a peaceable lite in all godliness and 
beaeser This, then, is apa irtofthe righ. 

Lcousness which: itis our business to teach ; 
and sure I am th at itis apart of righteous- 


is one branch of the 


re hy - 
o 


ness which the indement now dealt out to 
us should, of ‘all of shed Cispese you to 
le wa. i kzn: OW nota vir iue more tn barmo- 
fy with the presere fecli ings, and aiietiuns, 
and circumstances of the count ry, than that 
of a stedfast and determined i yyalty » bhe 


time has been when such an event as the 
one that we are now assembled to d eplore, 
would have put every restless spirit into 
motion, and set a guilty ambition upon 
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murderous devices, and brought powerful 
pretenders with their opposing hosis of vas- 
salaye into tlie field, and enlisted towns and 
families under the rival banners of a most 
destructive fray of contention, and thus 
have broken up the whole peace and confi- 
dence of suciety. Let us bless God that 
these days of barbarism ate now gone by. 
jut the vessel of the state is still exposed 
to many agitations. Phe sea of politics 
is asea of storms, onwhich the gale of 
meng passions would make her founder, 
were it not for the guidance of human prin. 
pete ; and, therefore, the truest policy of 
anation is to Christianize her subjects, and 
to dissem.nate amung them the influence of 
religion, ‘Lhe most skilful arrangement 
for rightly governing a state, is, to scatter 
among the governed, not the terrors of 
power—-not we threats of jealous and 
alarmed authority—not the demonstrations 
of sure and ready vengeance held forth by 
the rigour of an ofiended law. These 
May, at time s, be 1 Imp erio usly called for.— 
But apermanent security against the wild 
outbreakings of turbulence and disaster, is 
only to be attained by ditlusing the lessons 
of the Gospel throughout the great mass 
of our population—eve: 2 those lessons which 
are utterly and diametricalls at antipodes 
with all that is criminal.and wrong in the 
spirit: of political emgorge oy The only 
radical counteraction to this evil is to be 
found in the spirit of Christianity; and 
though animated by such a spirit, a man 
may put on the intrepidity of one of the old 
prophets, and denounce even in the ear of 
royalty, the profligacics which may dis- 
grace or deform it—though animated by 
such a spirit, he may lilt his protesting 
voice in the face of an uschristian magis- 
tracy, and teli them of their errors—though 
unimated by sucha spirit, he, to avoid eve- 
ry appearance of evil, will neither stoop to 
the flattery of power nor to the solicitations 
of patrena ape—anil though all this may 
bear, to the superficial eye, a hard, and re- 
pulsive, and hosdlle aspect tow ards the es- 
_— shed dignities of the land—yet forget 
that if areal and honest principle of 
Ci hristianity tie at the reot of this spirit, 
exists within the bosom of such a 
afoundation of principle, on which 
Christtanity will rise inte 
stent exemplificaton. And 
itis he, and such as he, who will turn out 
to be the he conniry, wher 
the hour of her hermiens d danger is ap- 
proaching—and it 1s just in proporticn as 
you spread and multuply such a character 
that you raise within ihe ve m of the na- 
tion the best security against all her flue- 
tuations—-and, as in every other department 
of human concerns, so will it be found, 
that, in this particular departnient, Chris- 
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tians are the salt of the earth, and Christi- 
anity the most copious and emanating foun- 
tain of all the guardian virtues of peace, 
and order, and patriotism. Chalmers, pp. 
10—192. 


The following passage was that 
which excited the animadversions to 
which we have alluded : how little it 
justified them, especially when taken 
in connexion with the foregoing, in 
which the duty of loyalty is so earn- 
estls readers will 
judge for themselves. 


inculeated, our 


“Under my first head, [restricted myself 
exclusively to the virtue of loyalty, which 
is one of the special, bnt I most wiilingly 
admit, nay, and most earnestly contend, is 
also one of the essential attributes of righ- 
teousness. But there is 2 poimt on which I 
profess myseif to besitogether at issue with 
a set of men who camposed, at one time, 
whatever they do now, a very numerous 
class of society. [mean those men, wha, 
with all the osientation and all the intole- 
rance of loyalty, evinced an utter indiffer- 
ence either to their own personal religion 
or to the religion of the people who were 
around them—who were satisfied with 
the single object of keeping the neigh- 
bourhood ia a state of political tranquilli- 
ty—who, if they could only get the popu- 
lation to be quiet, cared not for the ex- 
tent of profaneness or of profligacy that 
was amongst them—and who, while they 
thought to signalize themselves in the 
favour of their earthly king, by keep- 
ing down every turbulent or rebellious 
movement among his subjects, did, in fact, 
by their own conspicucus example, lead 
them and cheer them on in their rebellion 
against the King of heayen—and, as far as 
the mischief could be wrought by the con- 
tagion of their personal influence, these 
men of loyalty did what in them lay to 
spread a practical contempt for Christiani- 
ty, and for all its ordinances, throughout 
the land. 


“* Now, I would have such men to un- 
derstand, if any such there be within the 
sphere of my voice, that it ts not with their 
loyalty that Tam quarreliing. FT am only 
telling them, that this single attribute of 
righteousness will never obtain a steady 
footing in the hearts of the people, except 
on the ground of a general principle of 
righteousness. J am telling them how egre- 
giously they are out of their own politics, 
in ever thinking that they can prop the vir- 
tue of loyalty in a nation, while they are 
busily empldyed, by the whole instrumen- 
tality of their example and of their doings, 


[ Jan. 


in sapping the very foundation upon which 
it isreared. I am telling them, that if they 
wish to see loyalty in perfection, and such 
loyalty, too, as requires not any scowling 
vigilance of theirs to uphold it, they must 
look to the most moral, and orderly, 
and Christianized districts of the country, 
I am merely teaching them a lesson, of 
which they seem to be ignorant, that if you 
loosen the hold of Christianity over the 
hearts ef the population, you pull down 
from their ascendency all the virtues of 
Christianity, of which loyalty is one. Yes, 
and I will come yeta little closer, and take 
a look of that loyalty which exists in the 
shape of an isolated principle in their own 
bosoms. I should like to guage the dimen- 
sions of this loyalty of theirs, in its state of 
disjunction from the general principle of 
Christianity. Iwish to know the kind of 
loyalty which characterizes the pretenders 
to whom I amalluding—the men who have 
no value for preaching, but as it stands as- 
sociated with the pageantry of state—the 
men who would reckon it the most grievous 
of all heresies, to be away from church on 
some yearly day of the king’s appointment, 
but are seldom within its walls on the 
weekly day of God’s appointment—the men 
who, if ministers were away from their 
post of loyalty, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, would, without merey, and without 
investigation, denounce them as suspicious 
characters; but who, when we are at the 
post of piety, dispensing the more solemn 
ordinances of Christianity, openly lead the 
way in that crowded and eager emigration, 
which carries half the rank and opulence 
of the town from us. What, oh! what is 
the length, and the breadth, and the height, 
and the depth of this vapouring, swagger- 
ing, high-sounding loyalty ? It is nothing 
beiter than the loyalty of political subal- 
terns, in the low game of partisanship, or 
of whippers-in to an existing administra- 
tions it isnot the loyalty which will avail 
us in the day of danger: it is not to them 
that we need to look, in the evil hour of 4 
country’s visitation; but to those right- 
hearted, sound-thinking Christian men, 
who, without one interest to serve, or one 
hope to forward, honour their king because 
they fear their God. 


“Let me assure such a man, if such 4 
man there is within the limits of this as- 
sembly—that,keen as his scent may be after 
political heresies, the deadliest of all such 
heresies lies at his own door—that there is 
not to be found, within the city of our habita- 
tion, a rottener member of the community 
than himself—that, withering as he does by 
his example the principle which lies at the 
root of all national prosperity, it is he, an 


such as he, who stand opposed to the bes! & 
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and the dearest objects of loyalty ;—and, if place which has no parallel in the revolu- 


ever that shall happen, which it is my most 
delightful confidence that God wiil avert 
from us, and from our children’s children 
to the latest posterity—if ever the wild 
phrensy of revolution shall run through the 
rauks of Britain’s population, these are the 
men who will be the mosf deeply responsi- 
ble for all its atrocities, and for all its hor- 
rors.” Chalmers, pp. 20—21. 


The remainder of Dr. Chalmers’s 
serinon is employed in pointing out 
the necessity, and urging the build- 
ing, of new churches. Wenced not 
dwell upon a topic which has so of- 
ten occupied our own pages, and to 
which all who value the morals, or 
comfort, or loyalty, or religion of the 
community, must attach the very 
highest importance. 

There is but one discourse more 
(Mr. Hall’s) which we shall men- 
tion, and which is so decidedly su- 
perior to any thing else that we have 
seen on the late melancholy occasion, 
that we cannot feel justified in dis- 
missing it without one or two further 
quotations. We wish we had space 
to abridge the general argument, 
which is conducted with a force of 
reasoning and a splendour of elo- 
quence which it would be difficult to 
parallel, except perhaps in the pages 
of the same author. 


“While we look at this event with the 
eyes of flesh, and survey it in the aspect it 
bears towards our national prospects, it ap- 
pears a most singular and aflecting catas- 
trophe. But considered in itself, or more 
properly in its relation to a certain, though 
invisible futurity, its consequences are but 
commensurate to those which result from 
the removal of the meanest individual.— 
He whose death is as little regarded 
asthe fall of a leaf in the forest, and he 
whose departure involves a nation in de- 
spair, are in this view of the subject (by 
far the most important one) upon a level.— 
Before the presence of the Great | AM, 
into which they both immediately enter, 


these distinctions vanish, and the true state- 
Ment of the fact on either supposition is, 


that an immortal spirit has finished its 
earthly career ; has passed the barriers of 
the invisible world, to appear before its 
Maker, in order to receive that sentence 
Which will fix its irrevocable doom, ‘ ac- 
‘ording to the deeds Cone in the body’— 
neither supposition, an event has taken 





tions of time, the consequences of which 
have not room to expand themselves within 
a narrower sphere, than an endless dura- 
tion. Anevent has occurred, the issues of 
vhich must ever baffle and elude all finite 
comprehension, by concealing themselves 
in the depths of that abyss, of that eterni- 
ty, which is the dwelliog-place of Deity, 
where there is sufficient space for the dew- 
tiny of each among the innumerable mil- 
lions of the human race to develop itself, 
and, without interference or confusion, to 
sustain and carry forwards its separate in- 


finity of interest.” 


*©Man is naturally a prospective crea- 
ture, endowed not onty with a capacity of 
comparing the present with the past, but 
also of anticipating the future, and dwelling 
With anxious rumination on scenes which 
are yet remote. He is capable of carrying 
his views, of attaching his anxieties, to a 
period much more distant than that which 
measures the limits of his present exis- 
tence ; capable, we distinctly perceive, of 
plunging into the depths of future duration, 
of identifying himself with the sentiments 
and opinions of a distant age, and of en- 
joying by anticipation, the fame of which 
he is aware, he shall never be conscious, 
andthe praises he shall never hear. So 
strongly is he disposed to link his feelings 
with futurity, that shadows become realities 
when contemplated as subsisting there ; 
and the phantom of posthumous celebrity, 
the faint image of his being, impressed on 
future generations, is often preferred to the 
whole of his presentexistence, with all its 
warm and vivid realities. The complexion 
of the day thatis passing over him, is de- 
termined by the anticipations of the mor- 
row: the present borrows its brightness 
and its gloom from the fature, which, pre- 
senting itself to his contemplation as in a 
mirror, incessantly agitates him with appa- 
ritions of terror or delight. In the calcu- 
lations of interest, the mind is aflected in 
the same manner: it is perpetuity which 
stamps its value on whatever we possess, 
so that the lowest epicure would prefer a 
small accession to his property, to the most 
exquisite repast ; and none are found so 
careless of futurity as not to prefer the in- 
heritance he may bequeath, to one of equal 
value, the title to which expires with his 
life. 


* Tlow is it, then, that we find it so diffi 
cult to prevail upon men to fix their atten- 
tion firmly on another world, that real fu- 
ture existence which reason assures us is 
probable, which revelation teaches us is 
certain, which is separated from us by se 
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narrow a boundary, and into which thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures are passing 
every moment? How is it that the profess- 
ed followers of Him especially, who de- 
scended from heaven, who came forth from 
the Father to conduct us thither, are so 
indisposed to turn their thoughts and con- 
templations to that unchanging state of be- 
ing, into which they are so shortly toenter 
It is not, we perceive, that to move for- 
ward is not congenial with our mental con- 
Slitution: it is not because we are so en- 
chanted with the present scene, as to be in- 

capable of diverting our attention from it; 
for we are continually disquicted by a rest- 
less desire of something future: it is not 
because we are seldom warned, or remind. 
ed of another state of ex:stence ; for every 
fiincral bell, every opening grave, ever 
sympiom of decay within, and of change 
without us, Is a separate warning 5 to say 
nothing of the present most affecting dis- 
pensation which has tilled this nation with 
such consternation and distress. 


? 


“Were anv other event, of far inferior 
Moment, ascertained by evidence which 
made but a distant anproach to that which 
attests the certainty of a life tocome; had we 
equal assurance thai, afler a very hinited 
though uncertain period, we should be called 
to migrate into a distant land, whence we 
were never to return the mteliigence would 
hill every breast with solicitude ; it would 
become the theme of every tongue ; and we 
should avail ourseives with the utmost ea- 
gerness of ail the means of information re- 
specting the prospects wineh awaited tus in 
that unknown country, Much of our at- 
tention would be occupied in preparing for 
our departure ; weshoul! cease to consid- 
er the place we now inhabit as our home ; 
and nothing would be considered as of mo- 
ment, but as it bore upon our future desti- 
nation. How stranee is it, then, that with 
the certainty we ail possess of shortly en- 
tering into another world, we avert our 
eyes as much as possible from the prospect ; 
that we seldom permit it to penetrate us ; 
and that the moment the recollection re- 
curs, we hasten to dismiss it, as an unwel- 
come intrusion ? Is it not su ‘prising that 

the volume we profess to recognise as the 
record of immortality, and the sole deposi- 
tory of whatever information it is possible 
to obtain respec ling the portion which 
awaits us, should be consigned to neglect, 
and rarely, if ever, consulted with the serie 
ous intention of asce rtaining our future con- 
dition ? 


66 That a creature formed for an endless 
duration should be disposed to turn his at- 
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tention from that object, and to contract 
his views and prospects within a circle 
which, compared to eternity, is but a mathe. 
matical point, is truly astonishing ; and as 
itis impossible to account for it from the 
natural constitution of the mind, it must 
originate In some great moral cause. It 
shews that some strange catastrophe has 
befallen the species; that some deep and 
radical maiady is inherent in the moral sys- 
tem, ‘Though philosophers of a certain 
description may attempt to explain and jus- 
tify it on some ingenious hypotiesis, vet 
in spite of metaphysical subtleties, the 
alarming inguiry will sll return—How is it 
that the disposition of mankind is so much 
at variance with their prospeets ; that no 
train of reflections is more » unwelcome than 
that which is connected with their eternal 
liome? If the change is considered as a 
happy one; if the final abode to which we 
are hastening, is supposed to be an im- 
provement on the present, why shrink back 
from it with averston ? If itss contemplat- 
ed asa state of suffering, 10 is natural to 
inquire what itis, that has invested it with 
so dark and sombre a character. What is 
itwhich has enveloped that species of fute- 
rities ina gloom which pervades no other? 
If the indispusition to realize a life to come, 
arises in any measure from a vague pre- 
sentiment that it will bring us, so to speak 
into a closer contact with the Deity, by 
presenting clearer manifestations of his 
character and perfections, (and who can 
doubt that this is a principal cause,) the 
proof it affords of a great deterioration in 
our moral condition 1s complete. For who 
will suppose it possible, a disposition to 
hide himself from his Creator should be an 
original part of the constitution of a rea- 
sonable creature ? or what more portentous 
and unnatural than for him that is formed, 
to shun the presence of his Maker, and to 
place his felicity in the forgetfulness of him 
‘in whom he lives, and moves, and has his 
being ?? If he is pained and disquieted 
whenever he is forcibly reminded of Him 
whose power sustains, and whose bounty 
replenishes, the universe with whatever is 
good and fair ; if the Source of being and 
of happiness is the object of terror, instead 
of confidence and love, it is not easy to con 

ceive what can afford a stronger conviction 
of guilt, or a more certain presage of dan 


ger. 


“ The conclusion to which we are con 
ducted, is confirmed by inspiration, which 
assures us that a great revolution has act) 
ally befallen the species, and that, in cons® 
wu bol the entrance of sin into th 
wor] ehaye incurved the forfeiture“ 
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the Divine favour, and the loss of the Di- 
vine image. Ip this situation, it is not dif- 
ficult to perceive, that the economy adapt- 
ed toour rehef must include two things— 
the means of expiating guilt, andthe means 
of moral renovation: in other words, aa 
atoning Sacrifice, and a sanctifving Spirit. 
Both these objects are accomplished in the 
adveni of the Saviour, who, by presenting 
himself as a sin-ofleriny, bas made ample 
satisfaction to offended justice, and pur- 
chased 5y his merits the renovating Spirit, 
which is freely offered to as many as sin- 
cerely seek it. By the former, the obstruc. 
tions to Our happiness arising from the Di- 
vine nature are removed ; by the latter, the 
disqualification springing from our own.”— 
Hall, pp. 32—40. 
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With this lengthened extract we 
dismiss a subject unequalled, per- 
haps in interest by any thing similar 
in cur own annals, or those of any 
cther nation, We can only wish, 
what we fear we cannot predict, that 
the subjects of practical lmprove- 
ment suygested by these as weil as 
Ly various other writers may be found 
to have produced the results which 
their authors intended, and which 
the mournful event is so well calcu- 
lated to effect. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&e 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

PREPARING for publication :—Travels 
in Syria,by J.L Burckhardt ;—Picturesque 
Tour in Italy, by J. H. Arch ;-—Letters 
and Memoirs of the Abbe Edgeworth ;— 
Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton ;—Voyage to Gorea, by Lieut. 
Clifford ;—in one vol. 4to., a Narrative of a 
Tour in South Africa, together with some 
Account of the State of the Missions of 
the United Brethren in that interesting 
Country ; by the Rev.C. 1. Latrobe. 


In the press:—A History of the Civil 
Wars in England, by G. Arnauld ;—The 
Fourth Canto of Childe Harold ;—Lessons 
on Mineralogy, by Mr. Mawe ;—Observa- 
tions made during a Tour through the 
Pyrennees, France, Switzerland, &c. by J. 
Milford, Jun.; Travels from Vienna, 
through Hungary ; by Richard Bright, M. 
D. ;—Poems, by Mr. Montgomery ;—“7'ra- 
vels through Germany, Poland, &c. ; by A. 
Neale, M D. ;—Tlwe Case of the Salt Du- 
ties, by Sir Thomas Bernard ;—The Child’s 
Manual, by Mrs. Sherwood ;—Lectures on 
the Church Catechism, by Mrs. Sherwood ; 
~Voyage to Locuta, with Etchings, by the 
Author of & Maxims of Neatness and Good 
Order.”—-Considerations on the Impolicy 
ind pernicious Effects of the present Ad- 
ministration of the Poor Laws ; with Sug- 


 &e. 


gestions for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor; by Charles Jerram, A.M ;—and 
Sermons 1p 2 vols. by the Rev. W. Hett. 


Northern Voyage of Discovery —The ves- 
sels forexploring the northern regions have 
begun to be equipped. Two are to endea- 
vour to penetrate through Davis’s Straits, 
and two to reach the North Pole, if possi- 
ble; by which means it is expected to as- 
certain whether Greenland is an island, or 
part of the continents of Asia or America. 
The vessels are to be stored with every re- 
quisite in provisions, nautical instruments, 
&c. and will also be provided with every ap- 
pendage used by the Greenland ships : some 
experienced men in that service are to go 
in the vessels. 


The altitude of reniarkable hills in the 
counties of Middlesex, Kent, Essex, and 
Surry, (from observations made in the 
course of the trigonometrical survey, under 
the direction of the Board of Ordnance,) is 
given as follows:—Middlesex (above the 
level of the sea:) Hanger-hill-tower, 251 
feet; King’s Arbour, 152 —Kent : Alling- 
ton-knoll, 329; Dover-castle, 469; Good. 
hurst, 497; Greenwich Observatory, 214; 
Shooter’s-hill, 446 , Tenterden-steepie, 
$22.—Essex : Highbeech, 790 ; Langdon. 
hill, 620.—-Surry: St. Anne’s-hill, 240. 
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Bagshot Heath, 463 ; Leith-hill, 995 ; Nor- 
wood, 389. 


According to a recent enumeration of 
ten years, from 1£00 to 1o1U, the increas- 
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LIS i’ 
THEOLOGY. 

The Unitarian Refuted, or the Divinity 
of Christ and the Dectrine of the Holy 
Trinity plainly proved trom copious Texis 
of Scripiure, accompanied with Notes, se- 
lected from the New Family Bible; by the 
Rev. G A, Baker, M.A. Svo. 5s. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture 
asserted, from its Adaptation to the real 
State of Human Nature: in cight Scrmons, 
preached before the University of Oxford ; 
by J. Miller, M.A. Fellow of Worcester 
College. 

A Series of Sermons on various Subjects 
of Doctrine and Practice ; by the Rev. G. 
Matthew, A.M 2vols. 8vo.1/. Is. 

A series of Discourses, recommending 
and enforcing Stedfastness in the Cliristian 
Religion; by W. Pendred. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elijah ; a Poem; by a Lady. 4s. 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecciesiastical Di- 
rectory : containing a complete Register of 
the Prelates and other Dignitaries of the 
Church ; 2 List ofall the Benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales, arranged alpliabetically, 
&c. Svo. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial 
Clergy, as to Ordination, Licenses, In- 
stitutions, Collations, Inductions, Dispensa- 
tions, &c.; by C. Hodgson. 8vo. 8s, 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinouxial Regions of 
the New Continent, during the Years 1799 
—1804: translated by Heien Mariah Wil- 
jams, under the immediate inspection of 
the Author. Vol. JIL. 

History of a Six-Wecks’ Tour through a 
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ed number of houses (in and near the me. 
tropolis) is 245,005; of which, the aug. 
mentation in the suburbs, on the Middle. 
sex side, is 15,131; aud on the Surry side, 
5,638. 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Partot France, &c. wiih Letters cescrip- 
tive of a Sail round the Lake of Geneva 
and of the Glaciers of Chamouni. — 3s. 

Notes on a Journey in America, from the 
Coast of America to the Territory of the 
Milinois; by Morris Birkbeck, Author of 
Notes on a Tour in France, &c. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Legal, Literary, and Po- 
litical Lite of the late Right Hon. J. P. 
Curran, once Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land; by Wm. O‘Kegan, Esq. Barrister.— 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Biographical Conversations on the most 
Eminent and fnstructive British Charac. 
ters, forthe Use of Young Persons ; by the 
Rev. W. Bingley, M.A. F.L.S. 

A Biegraphical Memoir of the Princess 
Chariotte’s Public and Private Life ; with 
an engraved Likeness, a View of Clare- 
mont, anda Fac-simile of an original Let- 
ter. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs relating to European and Asia- 
tic Turkey: edited from Manuscript Jour- 
nals, by Robert Walpole, A.M. 3é. 3s. 

Self-Cultivation, or Hints to a Youth 
leaving School; by Isaac ‘Taylor, of Ongar. 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Geolo- 
ey: with occasional Remarks on the Truth 
of the Mosaic Account of the Creation and 
the Deluge; by J. Sutclifle, M.A. 8v0 
Is. 6d. 

Considerations on the principal Events 
of the French Revolution, from the Period 
of the Administration of M. Necker tothe 

Fall of Bonaparte ; by the Baroness de 
Stael. 3 vols. Svo. 

Intellectual Patrimony, or a Father’s In- 
structions; by J. Gilchrist. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


VALUABLE ETHIOPIC MANU. 
SCRIPY. 


Yo open an intercourse with the ancient 


Church of Abyssinia, in order to revive i's 
primitive intelligence and zeal, was one 0! 
the important objects which the Churca 
Missionary Society had in view in esta 
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lishing its representatives in the Mediterra- 
nean. On Mr. Connor’s joining Mr. Jow- 
ett, ajourney will be undertaken,as soon as 


racticable, to Egypt; one purpose of 


which will be, to open, with the aid of the 
British consul at Cuiro, Mr. Salt, and 
through the patriarch of Alexandria, a com- 
inunication with Abyssinia. 


We extract a passage from the instruc- 
tions delivered to Mr. Connor, ata special 
meeting on the 28th of October, which will 
introduce to our readers the description of 
a valuable Ethiopic manuscript, lately come 
into the Society’s possession. 


Speaking of the Abyssinian Church, it is 
said— 


‘*That most ancient Christian Church 
lays a strong claim to our especial regard. 
Surrounded, and continually encroached on, 
by Mohammedan zeal, it seems to stretch 
out its imploring arms for our aid. It pus- 
sesses the holy Scriptures in an ancient and 
pure version; but the copies of these 
Scriptures, in the gradual decay of the 
church, have become rare, scattered, and 
mutilated. No object can present itself to 
the Christian world, of greater interest, or 
of more probable influence on that whole 
church and nation, than the communica- 
tion to them, in rich abundance, of copies 
of that Divine word which they still rever- 
ence and love, but of which there is now 
among’ them a grievous deficiency. The 
vood providence of God has lately brought 
mto the Society’s possession a MS. of pecu- 
liaryvalue. It contains a perfect copy of the 
first eight books of the Old Testament, in 
Ethiopic. The Committee have otlered to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society the 
se of this invaluable MS. in order to print 
from it an edition of this portion of Scrip- 
ture; and Mr. Lee has tendered his able 
services to edit this work. Other portions 


of the Ethiopic Scriptures are unexpected- 
ly discovering themselves; and, by the 


blessing of God on your researches through 
the medium of Egypt, we doubt not but 
‘that, at no great distance of time, the 
Abyssinian Church will be revived and re- 
stored by the multiplication of copies of the 
Divine word.” 

Mr, Lee, the Orientalist, has given the 
fillowing statement respecting Ethiopic 
IMSS. in general, and particularly that 
Which is cume into the Society’s posges- 
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*‘It is remarkable,” he says, “ that not- 
withstanding the great repute of the Ethio- 
pic Verston among the ‘carned in Europe, 
for more than two hundred years, the far 
greater part of the Bible has never appears 
ed in print. It is probable, indeed, that 
Ludolf, the great Ethiopic scholar and 
grammarian, would have printed many por- 
tions, and perhaps the whole of the Old 
Testament, had suflicient encouragement 
been afforded him: but, in those times, 
neither the love of letters, nor the superior 
desire of giving the waters of life freely, 
had obtained an ascendency over the minds 
of men, sufficient to bring to light so valua- 
ble a portion of the sacred Scriptures. Still 
we are much indebted to Ludolf and his 
excellent contemp:raries, both for the pur- 
tions of Scripture which they did print, and 
for the elementary books which they left 
behind them. Much, however, remains to 
be done, in this very interesiing department 
of literature; which has now, for more 
than a hundred years, scarcely been so 
much as named, much less inquired into. 

“ The first portions of the Ethiopic 
Scriptures that appeared in print, were the 
Psalms, and the Song of Solomon; edited, 
at Rome, by John Potken, A.D. 1513. In 
1548, the New Testament was also printed 
at Rome, by some Abyssinian priests, and 
was afterwards reprinted in the London 
Polvglott; but, as the manuscripts used in 
the Roman edition were old and mutilated, 
the editors restored such chasms as ap- 
peared in the text, by translation from the 
Latin Vulgate. These editions, therefore, 
are net of much value, as they do not pre- 
sent faithful copies of the ancient Ethiopic 
text. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century appeared in print, the Book of 
Ruth; the prophecies of Joel, Jonah, Ze- 
phaniah, and NMeischi; the song of Mo. 
ses; that of Hannah (1 Sam. it. ;) the 
prayers of Hezekiah, Manasseh, Jonah, 
Azariah, and the Three Children ; Isaiah; 
Habakkuk ; the hymns of the Virgin Mary, 
Zachariah, and Simeon; and the first four 
chapters of Genesis. In 1815, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society published a re- 
print of Ludolfs Psaher. This is the 
whole of the Ethiopie Scriptures hitherto 
printed, It does not seem necessary here 
to enumerate ali the reprints of the above 
portions of the Ethiopie’ Bible. 

‘ By the help of the invaluable MS. 
which has come into the Society’s posses- 
sion, we hope, through the blessing of God 
on ourendeavours, to add something to the 
very scanty stock aboye enumerated ; and, 
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what is far better, to multiply copies of the 
word of God, for the benefit of the chur- 
ches in Abyssinia. This MS. contains the 
first eight books of the Old ‘Testament, 
written on vellum, in a bold and masterly 
hand, in two columns on each page. The 
length of the page is that of a large quar- 
to: the width is not quite so gre Phe 
volume contains 285 folios, of sain the 
text covers 252, very accur: ately written, and 
in high preservation, On the first page is 
written, in Ethiopic, the invocation usually 
found um the books of the eastern Cliris- 
tians : In the name of the Father and of tlie 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost?) Phen follows 
an account of the contents of the book, 
written in Latin by some former possessor, 
anda date, A. D. 1696. 20 September, On 
the reverse of the first tolio is found a ta- 
ble, not unlike the tables of genealogy ia 
some of our old Engtish Bibies, winch 
seems to be intended to shew the hours ap- 
pointed for certain prayers. Then follows 
the Book of Genesis, as translated from ihe 
Greek of the Septuagint. On the reverse 
of the third folio is the following inserip- 
tion, in Arabic : * The poor Ribea, the son 
of Elias, wrote it: O wine! to which 
nothing can be assimilated, either in reality 
or appearance ; of which our Lord said, 
having the cup in his hand, and giving 
thanks, ** This is my blood foe the salva- 
tion of men.”’ Folios 7 and 8 have been 
supplied, in paper, by a more modern hand. 
On the reverse of fol. 8is a very humble 
attempt at drawing, in the figure “of a per- 
son apparently in prayer, aconmpanied by 
an inscription, in Ethiopic, at the side of the 
figure: ‘In the prayers of Moses and 
Aaron, to*® Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, am 
I, thy servant, O Lord, presented in tne 
power of the Trinity, a weak, infirm, and 
defiled sinner. Let them implore Christ.’ 
UJuader the drawing, in Ethiopic : ‘In the 
same manner, every slayer that shall slay 
Cain, will l repay inthis; and, as he siew, 
so shall he be slain? On the reverse of fol. 
98, atthe end of the Book of 
two figures, somewhat similar, but rather 


Exodus, are 


Ne go SP 





which occurs on 
wil the er- 
as proba. 


* As this inscription, 
the supplied leaves, savours 
vors of the Romish Church, it 
bly written by some Abyssinian Cathelic, 
The inscriptions of Isaac, the writer cf the 
MS., though mutilated, and sometimes ob- 
scure, seem free trom ‘these errors. ‘The 
‘igure of St. vl eg mentioned below, was 

robably traced by the same hand, 


better drawn, and seemingly bygthe writer 
of the MS.; and,in another place or two, 
there are marginalornaments. At the end 
of Dettteronomy is this inscription in Evite. 
pic: * The repetition of the law, which 
God spake to Moses. Numbered 5070 
(words.) Intercece for your slave Isaac,’ 
At the end of the volume : £ Pray for those 
whe laboured in this book; and for your 
slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the 
holy” Then follows an inser iption, in Ara- 
bic: §In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Gliosi, one God, 
O Lord, save thy people from every evil! 
O our God, Jesus Christ, the Speaker to 
men! O holy people, remember your slave 
Isaac, the poor : God shall remember you 
in the mercies of this book. Pray, if God 
be willing, that I may be permitted to sce 
your face. And pray for me, the sinner.— 
Pardon my sins, O Lord ! and let my body 
be buried in Mount Sion? Phen fellow 
other inseriptions in Ethiopic; from which it 
appears, that the book was written at Axu- 
ma, the ancient capital of Ethiopia; and 
that it was sent by Isaac to the Abyss:nians 
residing in Jerusalem, No date appears in 
the MS. itself. Itis, probably, about 300 
years ald. On the reverse of fol. 285, isa 
drawing, intended tu representAndrew the 
Apostle, with the book of the Gospels | in 
one hand, and the keys - the other. Some 
less ingenious draftsman, however, has, by 
means of the trans; aaa of the vellum, 
traced out this figure on the first page of 
this folio, and given the name of Peter to 
his bumble representation. He bas thus 
succeeded in assigning to St. Peter the first 
place, and also in bestow! goon him the 
keys Against this picture of Peter is plac- 
ed his age, 120 years.” 


We trust that, at no distant period, we 
shall see, by the researches and endeavours 
of the Church Missionary and Bible Socie- 
ties, the whole or the greater part of the 
Evhiopie Scriptures issue from the press. 

Mie Churei: Missionary Society ts directing 
i's further inquiries to this end; and Mr.Lee 
has prepared himself to edit the work: 
while the British asd Foreign Bible Socie- 
tv is taking measures to print it in the most 


it ir i. 


acceptable 








AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 


BRITISH 


We have before announced the publica 
tion of Monthly Extracts by the Bible So 
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the most interesting facts. 


From the Secretary of the Moscow Bible 
Society, tothe St. Petersburg Bible So- 
ciety. April, 1817. 


‘* With great anxiety we have watched a 
fit opportunity of sending off the holy 
Scriptures to Georgia ; and this occasion is 
now arrived. By means of his excellency 
Korneif, nineteen chests are to be sent into 
Georgia, along with a military transport, by 
way of the Fort of St. Dimitrius, These 
chests, Containing 400 copies of the Geor- 
gian New Testament, and 349 Armenian 
‘Testaments, are packing up, to be forward- 
ed to Georgia in the same manner by other 
“The transport of Bibles 


our operations here. A few days after re- 
ceiving these Bibles, we succeecied in send. 
ing off 3u0 copies to different provinces, 
particularly to the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops, who still continue to demand great 
numbers of copies, to supply those cf their 
focks who are most anxious to obtain them, 


“ By every post we receive petitions from 
all parts of the empire, praying to be fur- 
nished with the holy Scriptures. The con- 
tents of some of these petitions, from the 
poorest of the people, are so striking and 
pious, that the reacing of them draws tears 
vf compassion from our eyes. 


“Our Bible depository is visited every 
day by people of all classes and denomina- 
tions. On the day when the transport of 
Bibles arrived from St. Petersburg, a mul- 


_titude of people assembled at the deposito- 
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‘ty, desirous of purchasing. The sale did 


not commence, however, till three days af- 


ter, when the Bibles left the bookbinder.— 
‘That morning, at the break of day, up- 
wards of twenty persons stood before the 


doors of the depository, which were still 


shut, patiently waiting to purchase Bibles. 


Since that period the number of purchasers 


Caily increases.” 


‘rom his Majesty the King of Denmark, 


written with his own hand, addressed to 
his Serene Highness Charles, the Land- 
gtave of Hesse. November 9, 1816. 


“ The Bible Society,as it is now conduct- 
td, is excellent, and deserves all possible 
icouragement. The reading of the Bible 
‘of the greatest importance in these times, 
hie present a strange mixture of super- 

Christ. Obsery. No, 193. 
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ie ciety. We shall occasionally give some of stition and infidelity,) and deserves the ut- 


most attention from every government.” 


From Alfred Hennen, Esq. Secretary to 
the Louisiana Bible Society. New Or- 
leans, February, 22, 1817. 


‘““The first 1000 Spanish New Testa- 
ments were just distributed as the second 
donation arrived, Within the last two 
months, I have had numerous applications 
from Spanish captains of vessels, crews, 
and others, for the Testament ; a few co- 
pies of which have been taken by almost 
every vessel that has sailed for a Spanish 
port, From frequent inquiries, I believe 
the Spaniards are much pleased with read- 
ing the Testaments ; but they very often in- 
quire, if the whole of the Bible will not be 
printed and circulated among them; and 
express a wish tu have the Old as well as 
the New ‘lcstament.” 


Official accounts bave been received of 
the establishment of a Bible Society at 
Malta, of which the Rev. W. Jowett, the 
tev. Mr. Lowndes, and Dr. Cleardo Nau- 
di, are secretaries. ‘The committee, con- 
sisting of members of the British, Greek, 
and Maltese natious, held their first meet- 
ing on the 27th of May, 1817. Five hun- 
dred pounds have been granted in aid of 
the funds of this important institution. 


From the Second Report of the Swedish 
Bible Society. 


** Your Committee have been enabled to 
publish 13,000 complete Bibles, and 8000 
New Testaments; most assuredly the 
greatest number of copies of the Scriptures 
ever issued from the Swedish press in one 
year. The total published (commencing 
with those of the Evangelical Society) 
amounts to 73,600 New ‘Testaments, and 
31,500 Bibles ; besides 3000 copies of Da- 
vid’s Psalms, all which (with the exception 
of 5000 Bibles, and 3000 New Testaments) 
are already in the hands of the public.” 


From a Roman Catholic Clergyman on the 
Continent. 


‘Tam occupied both day and night . 
feeling no disposition in this tirac of diffi- 
culty to relax my efforts, but, on the con- 
trary, a resolution to apply my utmost 
strength to this divine work The injuri- 
ous opposition given to it has required, and 
still requires, my most close and unceasing 
attention, Indeed, but for the sufliciency 
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of the grace of God supporting me, it must 
have exhausted my strength. The powers 
of darkness are spreading their murky 
wings, to stop the breaking forth of the 
light of the Gospel, now so happily evident 
in all parts. But neither this, nor any other 
thing they can do, makes me afraid: on 
the contrary, I arm myself with double ac- 
tivity to distribute the New Testament, and 
am resolved that the wheels shall go round 
the faster for their obstructions.” 


From the Rev, Robert Morrison, Canton, 
China, Feb. 24, 1817. 


*‘ T have acknowledged the receipt of the 
last grant of the Britishand Foreign Bible 


Society, to me, for the purpose of translat- 
ing, printing, and distributing the sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese. An edition of 9.00 
copies is about to be struck off at Malacca, 
in consequence of its being thought impru- 
dent to do it here. I have desired Mr, 
Milne to print, together with the New Tes. 
tament, an edition of the Book of Genesis ; 
and I think it is likely that he will print 
some copies of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which he has himself translated. Should 
I not remove thither myself, 1 purpose to 
send down the Book of Psalms at the close 
of the year.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


UNITED STATES. 
The Message of the President to both 
houses of Congress congratulates them on 
the happy and prosperous state of the coun- 
try, which in every point of view he consid- 
ers as hitherto unequalled. Abundance, 
increased commerce, and a corresponding 
increase of revenue and public credit, are 
particularly mentioned. ‘Iwo or three sub- 
jects of discussion between the United 
States and Great Britain had been amica- 
bly adjusted. ‘The strictest neutrality was 
to be observed in the affairs of South Ame- 
rica; and the most friendly arrangements 
continued to exist with the diflerent Euro- 
pean powers. The militia force of the sev- 
eral States amounted to about 80,000 men. 
The payments into the treasury for the 
year, on account of imposts and tonnage, 
are estimated at 20,000,000 of dollars ; the 


internal revenues at 2,500,000 ; public lands 
at 1,500,000 ; and bank dividends and in- 
cidental receipts at 500,000 ; making in the 
whole 24,500,000 dollars. The permanent 
annual expenditure for the army, navy, and 
civil government amounts to 11,800,000, 
and the sinking fund to 10,000,000 ; thus 
leaving an estimated excess of revenue 
above the expenditure of 2,700,000 dollars, 
Under these favourable circumstances, the 
President recommends the repeal of inter- 
nal taxes. We certainly have no jealous 
feelings that can prevent our sincerely con- 
gratulating the United States on this fa- 
vourable state of things ; and we trust that 
both Great Britain and America may long 
retain those amicable relations which will 
prevent the prosperity of either becoming 
a source of injury or annoyance, but rather 
of benefit, to the other. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament was opened, January 27th, 
with the following Speech delivered by 
Commission in the name of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 


‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen— 


‘*We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to inform you, 
that it is with great concern that he is 
obliged to announce to you the continuance 
of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 


* The Prince Regent is persuaded that 
you will deeply participate in the affliction 
with which his Royal Highness has been 


visited, by the calamitous and untimely 
death of his beloved and only child the 
Princess Charlotte. 


** Under this awful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, it has been a soothing consolation to 
the Prince Regent’s heart, to receive from 
all descriptions of his Majesty’s subjects 
the most cordial assurances both of theif 
just sense of the loss which they have sus: 
tained, and of their sympathy with his ps 
rental sorrow : and, amidst his own sufler- 
ings, his Royal Highness has not been u! 
mindful of the effect which this sad ever 
must have on the interests and future pro* 
pects of the kingdom. 
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«We are commanded to acquaint you, 
that the Prince Regent continues to re- 
ceive from foreign powers the strongest 
assurances cf their friendly disposition to- 
wards this country, and of their desire to 
maintain the general tranquillity. 


‘His Royal Highness has the satisfac- 
tion of being able to assure you, that the 
confidence which he bas invariably felt in 
the stability of the great sources of our 
national prosperity has not been disappoint 
ed. 


« The improvement which has taken 
place in the course of the last year, in al- 
most every branch of our domestic indus- 
try, and the present state of public credit, 
ailord abundant proof that the difficulties 
under which the country was labouring 
were chiefly to be ascribed to temporary 
causes. 


** So important a change could not fail to 
withdraw from the disailected, the princi- 
pal means of which they had availed them- 
selves for the purpose of fomenting a spirit 
of discontent, which unhappily led to acts 
of insurrection and treason : and his Royal 
Highness entertains the most confident ex- 
pectation, that the state of peace and tran- 
quillity to which the country is now restor- 
ed, will be maintained against all attempts 
to disturb it, by the persevering vigilance 
of the magistracy, and by the loyalty and 
cood sense of the people. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons— 


“His Royal Highness recommends to 
vour continued attention the state of the 
public income and expenditure of ihe coun- 
try; and he is most happy in being able to 
acquaint you, that, since you were last as- 


_ sembled in parliament,the revenue has been 
_ ina state of progressive improvement in its 
» Most important branches. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen— 


** We are commanded by the Prince Re- 


» Sent to inform you, that he has concluded 
_ treaties with the courts of Spain and Por- 
_ tugal, onthe important subject of the Abo- 
' lition of the Slave Trade. 


“The Prince Regent has commanded us 
to direct your particular attention to the 
lefieiency which has so long existed in the 
number of places of public worship be- 
longing to the Established Church, when 


Compared with the increased and increas- 


§ population of the country. 
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‘* His Royal Highness most earnestly re- 
commends this important subject to your 
early consideration, deeply impressed, as 
he has no doubt you are, with a just sense 
of the many blessings which this country, 
by the favour of Divine Providence, has en- 
joyed ; and with the conviction that the re- 
ligious and moral habits of the people are 
the most sure and firm foundation of na- 
tional prosperity.” 


This Speech affords fewer subjects of re- 


mark than some of those to which we have 
been lately accustomed. No brilliant ex- 
ploits are recorded, and the public attention 
has not been very actively excited ; yet the 
whole is doubtless, favourable and cheer- 
ing, and, we imagine, quite consistent with 
the existing state of things. Passing by 
the two mournful topics which open the 
Speech, we feel much pleasure in congratu- 
lating our readers on the state of our 
connexion with foreign powers, and the 
visible improvement in our domestic Cir- 
cumstances, The tranquillity of the coun- 
try has induced ministers not only to libe- 
rate the state prisoners, but to recommend 
to Parliament the immediate repeal of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. We ree 
joice to find them the first to propose the 
repeal of a measure, which, though deem- 
ed of absolute necessity for the general 
safety, during the late feverish state of the 
country, is now no lenger requisite ; and 
which certainly ought not to be persevered 
in one moment beyond the necessity that 
gave it birth. 


The treaties mentioned in the Speech 
with Spain and Portugal, relative to the 
Slave Trade, we propose to notice more 
fully hereafter, For the present, we only 
state, that Spain has abolished, under se- 
vere penalties, the purchase of slaves north 
of the Line, from December 1817; and the 
trade universally from May 1820. 


The last measure alluded to in the Speech 
is one of the highest importance to the fu- 
ture moral, religious, and political welfare 
of the country, and to which we are glad to 
find the attention of Parliament at length 
directed from the throne itself. It would 
be premature to say any thing on the 
subject, till the outline of the measures to 
be proposed is before the public. 


An Address, as usual an echo of the 
Speech, was likely to be voted in both 
houses without opposition. May this peace- 
able commencement of the session be 
the prelude to a general unanimity and co- 
operation on all the great topics in which 
the welfare of the nationis concerned ! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sy and An Enquirer are received. 


Jusriria will appear. 


A.; Brstropuitus; H.Z.; Moverator; YViavuves; T. K.; THeocnis; AGRIPPaA; 
A Loyau CuurcuMan ; Letter from a Clergyman in Ireland; and an Essay on 
Prophecy, are under consideration, 


The papers of Q. D. are left, addressed as he desires, at our Publisher’s. 


Both N. H. and Epinensis complain that the receipt of their communications was not 
acknowledged. The latter was noticed last month, before the receipt of his letter, 
and as soon as his papers came into our hands; and the former as long ago as last July, 
Correspondents should keep a better look-out. ‘Their communications, if sent in rea- 
sonable time in the month, are always acknowledged in the next Number, unless of a 
nature to demand further inquiry before any reply can be given. 


We have received a letter from Mr. James Farquhar Gordon, the Secretary of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution of Edinburgh, complaining of a misrepresentation in our last 
Number (p. 822,) respecting the reiusal which they gave to the application of the Rev. 
Mr. Gallaudet tor instruction in the art of teaching the deaf and dumb. «He says they 
would have been glad to give Mr. Gallaudet the desired information ; but that when, 
in 1811, their present teacher was sent to London to acquire the necessary qualifica- 
tions forinstructing their pupils, they found themselves under the necessity of either 
abandoning the seminary altogether, or engaging under a penalty of 10007. that their 
teacher should not, for seven years from that date, communicate the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb to any other person. ‘Their refusal of Mr. Gallaudet’s application 
was therefore unavoidable : they were under the necessity of refusing him —a circum. 
stance which they deeply regretted.—We very readily admit that this explanation 
serves most completely to exculpate the Edinburgh Institution ; but it seems to throw 
the task of explaining the causes of this apparently illiberal restriction on that in Lon- 
don. We beg to assure the benevolent Secretary, that we have much pleasure in cor- 
recting this mistake respecting the Edinburgh Institution ; and if we have not noticed 
their reports in the same manner in which we have noticed that of the Connecticut 
Institution, itis because we have never seenthem. They have never been sent to us, 


We have also received a communication from Dr. Watson, the Teacher of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in London, disclaiming the illiberality be conceives to be imputed to 
him by the article in our last Number. We certainly shall be most happy to assist in 
removing that imputation. We willingly give place, therefore, to the Resolution 
adopted by the Auditors of that Institution, in concurrence with Dr. Watson, and 
afterwards confirmed by the Committee, on the subject of Mr. Gallas:det’s application 
to them for instruction. It is as follows :—* Resolved, that, after mature deliberation, 
taking in view the due discipline of the Asylum and the proper time requisite to quali- 
fy an effective instructer of the deaf and dumb, the Auditors, in conjunction with Dr. 
Watson, beg to recommend to the Committee to allow Mr. Gallaudet to be received 
into the Asylum for one month on liking, with the view that on the expiration of that 
period he shallbe engaged as an assistant for three years, on the usualterms, with pow: 
er to Dr. Watson to release him from his engagement sooner, if it should appear that 
Mr. Gallaudet is qualified before the end of that time.”—Now what the usual terms 
are, whether onerous or otherwise, does not appear ; but they evidently were though 
so by Mr. Gallaudet ; who probably, also, would object to putting it in the power 
another to retain him in astate of pupilage for three years, when he apprehended tbat 
a few months might be sufficient to acquire the art he sought, And in point of fact he 
acquired, without terms or conditions, in France, in three or four months, the Know- 
ledge requisite for the efficient conduct of the proposed establishment. 
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